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PREFACE. 


Perhaps  no  branch  of  literature  connected  with  the  fur¬ 
nishing  trades  has  been  so  much  neglected  as  that 
relating  to  upholstering.  It  is  true  that  books  of  designs 
for  window  drapery,  &c.,  have  occasionally  been  published : 
but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have,  as  a  rule,  dealt  only 
with  one  branch  of  the  upholsterer’s  work,  they  have  been 
useless  to  the  apprentice  and  the  young  workman  by  reason 
of  their  only  showing  what,  to  do,  but  affording  him  no 
clue  as  to  how  to  do  it,— a  subject  of  by  no  means  second¬ 
ary  importance.  The  want  of  a  work  on  upholstering  of  a 
practical  nature  has  thus  long  been  felt,  and  many  are  the 
inquiries  on  the  subject  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  apprentices  and  others.  These  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  textbook  on  the  subject  have  induced  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  commission  a  practical  upholsterer  of  extensive 
experience  to  write  a  fairly  comprehensive  treatise  thereon, 
which  we  lay  herewith  before  our  readers.  To  some  it  may 
seem  rather  elementary ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  very  fact  will  constitute  one  of  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  only  learners.  We,  more¬ 
over,  hold  that  in  works  of  a  technical  nature  it  is  impossible 
to  be  too  explicit;  to  be  practically  useful  to  the  largest 
number  they  should  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  No 
previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  should  be 
taken  for  granted;  it  being,  in  our  opinion,  safer  to  err  on 
the  side  of  fullness  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  omitting 
rudimentary  information  because  haply  it  might  be  familiar 
to  some  of  the  readers. 

In  this  treatise  almost  every  phase  of  the  upholsterer's 
art  has  been  fully  dealt  with,  and  illustrations  have  been 
given,  with  a  view  to  make  the  text  more  easily  intelligible. 
It  has  been  written  by  a  gentleman  of  exceptionally  large 
experience  in  the  upholstering  trade,  and  carefully  revised 
by  others  equally  efficient.  We  therefore  hope  ah  cl  believe 
that  it  will  proye  of  great  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  ART. 


e  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  former  times  uphol- 


vv  sterers  were  called  upholders ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  not  unreasonable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  principal 
work  of  upholsterers  in  olden  times,  such  as  the  application 
of  tapestry  to  walls  and  to  articles  of  furniture. 

We  have  ample  proof  that  the  art  is  most  ancient. 
Monumental  records  of  the  very  earliest  periods  in  Egypt 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  ladies  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  were 
wont  to  repose  on  couches  and  chairs  that  were  stuffed  and 
covered  with  rich  materials  of  the  most  costly  description ; 
and  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  acquired  the  art  from  India, 
the  cradle  of  humanity,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  of  all  the 
beautiful  arts.  It  would  be  futile  for  us  to  inquire  whence 
the  suggestion  of  a  comfortable  seat  or  carpet  emanated. 
A  glance  at  Nature  will  suffice  to  show  a  common  instinct 
for  a  soft  and  warm  retreat ;  and  under  the  rude  tents  of 
the  inhabitants  of  bygone  ages  this  instinct  would  be  im¬ 
peratively  exercised. 

The  Ninevites,  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Tuscans, 
and  the  Romans,  successively  exercised  the  art  of  uphol¬ 
stery,  as  we  know  from  their  records ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  the  materials  used  could  last  for  ages,  hence  most  of 
the  examples  of  upholstery  are  confined  to  the  last  few 
centuries.  Perhaps  the  most  luxuriant  display  of  seat 
coverings  and  curtains  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
Many  articles  produced  at  this  period  remain  with  us,  and 
are  being  continually  reproduced.  There  are  numerous 
specimens  after  this  style  of  work  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  art  publications  of  the  past  and  present  day ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  this  work  the  operative  upholsterer  in  the  United 
States  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  turning  out  work 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  furnishings  of  the  days  of  the 
luxurious  French  monarch. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS. 

'T'he  tools  required  by  an  upholsterer  are  few  in  number, 
*  the  principal  being  a  pair  of  good  hammers  (those  of 
French  make  are  the  best,  and  are  used  by  most  expert 
workmen),  a  web  strainer,  a  heavy  pair  of  scissors  for  car¬ 
pets  and  similar  work,  a  light  pair  for  general  use  at  the 
bench,  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  strong  awl,  with  the  handle 
in  a  socket,  if  possible,  in  order  to  bore  for  driving  studs 
or  brass  nails,  one  each  of  6  in.,  8  in.,  10  in.,  12  in.,  and 
14  in.  double-pointed  upholsterers’  needles,  half  a  dozen 
assorted  circular  needles,  a  medium-sized  screwdriver,  a 
regulator  to  distribute  the  hair  when  tacking  down  to  form 
edges,  a  ripping-chisel,  a  wooden  mallet,  a  3-ft.  rule,  a  tape- 
line,  and  a  16  in.  leather  bag  to  hold  the  whole. 

I  show  some  of  the  tools  in  the  cut  on  the  opposite 
page,  and  the  following  gives  a  fair  description  of  them : — 

1.  Hammer. —  This  is  much  lighter  in  every  way  than 
the  ordinary  carpenter’s  hammer,  being  by  comparison  a 
very  attenuated  affair.  A  general  size  is  about  13  inches 
long,  with  a  head  of  5  inches  from  end  to  end.  The  thin 
end  is  finished  with  a  claw ;  the  other  is  occasionally  rough¬ 
ened  to  prevent  slipping.  Fig.  1  gives  a  good  idea  of  this 
tool. 

2.  Cabriole  Hammer. —  This  is  similar,  but  with  the 
broad  face  of  the  head  very  much  smaller.  The  workman 
need  hardly  provide  himself  with  one  of  these,  as,  though 
a  handy  tool,  he  will  probably  not  find  much  occasion  to 
use  it. 

3.  Web  Pincers. —  The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  is  in 
the  jaws,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  will  be  noticed 
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that  the  faces  are  corrugated  or  ribbed,  in  order  that  a 
firm  grip  may  be  got  on  the  web.  The  use  of  this  and  the 
other  tools  will  be  fully  explained  in  describing  work. 

4.  Web- Strainer. —  There  are  several  forms  of  this  in 
use.  Two  of  the  most  common  are  here  described.  Each 
has  its  own  advocates,  and  doubtless  its  own  merits,  but 
they  are  both  good,  and  whichever  is  preferred  may  be 
adopted.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  spike-strainer  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  quicker  in  action  than  the  other, 
but  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  tear  the  web.  Properly  used 
it  does  not,  nor  with  those  accustomed  to  the  other  is  there 
much  if  any  saving  of  time.  The  form  known  as  the  spike- 
strainer  is  to  be  bought ;  the  other,  sometimes  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  “bat”- strainer,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  on 
sale  in  shops,  but  is  made  for  or  by  the  user.  Both  bat 
and  spike-strainer  can,  however,  easily  be  made,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  describe  them  fully, —  measurements,  &c.,  being  taken 
from  two  before  me  that  are  in  daily  use  in  a  leading  shop. 
The  spike-strainer  consists  of  a  piece  of  oak  —  any  turd 
wood  will  do  — 7  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide  and  £  inch 
thick.  The  center  is  slightly  hollowed  on  all  four  sides, 
and  rounded  to  afford  a  comfortable  hold  for  the  hand; 
the  ends  are  tapered  off  to  If  inch  by  inch.  In  one  end 
are  three  round  spikes,  in  the  other  two.  The  spikes  are 
f  inch  long,  or  rather  they  project  that  distance  from  the 
wood,  and  at  the  base  they  are  about  or  a  little  over  f  inch 
thick.  They  might  easily  be  made  by  driving  screws  in 
and  afterwards  filing  them  to  a  point,  or  by  sufficiently 
thick  pieces  of  iron  fixed  and  pointed.  A.  high  degree  of 
finish  is  not  necessary.  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  show  the  general 
shape  of  this  tool,  which  costs  about  50  or  00  cents  if  bought 
from  a  tool-store.  Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  bat-strainer.  It 
is  12  inches  long  by  3§  inches  wide  by  §  inch  thick;  one 
end  is  rounded  and  shaped  to  form  a  handle,  the  other  ig 
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rebated  across  to  the  depth  of  §  inch;  across  the  wide  part, 
starting  1J  inch  back  from  the  rebate,  is  cut  a  hole  meas¬ 
uring  2^  inches  long  by  inch  wide  on  top.  In  width  it 
tapers  down  to  ^  inch  at  the  bottom,  both  sides  being 
equally  beveled.  In  length  it  is  the  same  throughout.  All 
that  now  has  to  be  done  to  complete  it  is  to  shape  a  piece 
of  wood  so  that  it  will  loosely  fit  the  hole.  To  prevent  this 
small  piece  being  mislaid  it  is  usually  attached  by  a  bit  of 
string  or  strip  of  leather,  or  anything  convenient,  a  few 
inches  long,  to  the  bat.  In  neither  of  these  strainers  is  it 
necessary  to  adhere  closely  to  the  sizes,  which  are  merely 
given  to  form  a  reliable  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
their  own. 

5.  Regulator. —  This  is  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  one  end 
of  which  is  flattened  and  rounded,  the  other  tapered  off  to 
a  point.  It  is  made  of  various  lengths  —  my  own  is  9  inches 
—  and  is  sold  per  inch.  Fig.  8  shows  its  shape. 

6.  Needles. —  These  may  be  considered  later  on  as  op¬ 
portunity  for  using  them  occurs,  when  the  best  form  and 
size  for  the  work  on  hand  will  be  named.  They  are  made 
both  curved  and  straight.  A  couple  of  each  will  be  quite 
enough. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  at  an  ordinary  tool-store,  but  they  can 
be  purchased  complete  and  of  good  make  for  about  $10,  in 
many  first-class  stores. 

The  materials  required  for  ordinary  work  are:  webbing, 
5  in.  springs  for  sofa  scrolls,  6  in.  springs  for  seats  of  small 
chairs,  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  10  in.  springs  for  easy  chairs  and  sofa 
seats  and  backs,  thick  canvas  for  covering  over  the  springs, 
scrim  for  covering  the  hail1  for  first  stuffing,  twine,  and 
tacks. 

Springs,  when  they  are  not  compressed,  should  be  from 
5  inches  to  8  inches  for  general  purposes;  but  for  large 
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work,  spring  mattresses,  &c.,  they  should  be  from  9  to  10 
inches.  Springs  are  made  from  wire  of  various  gauges, 
those  for  backs  and  soft  seats  being  weaker,  as  a  rule.  All 
springs  should  be  coppered  to  prevent  rust,  which  soon 
causes  rot  and  consequent  disruption  in  a  chair-seat.  The 
sort  having  what  are  known  as  “coiled  ends”  are  to  be 
preferred  to  those  with  tied  ends.  In  the  former  the  ends 
are  fixed  by  a  bend  of  the  end,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
bound  with  thin  wire,  and  are  not  so  good. 

Horsehair  is  the  principal  material  used  for  filling.  It 
is  sold  at  various  prices.  The  cheapest  quality  is  used  fox- 
rolls  and  for  very  cheap  furniture,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use 
cheap  hair  for  good  furniture.  Hair  of  good  quality  should 
be  purchased,  and  it  should  be  teased  out  by  hand.  There 
is  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  but,  according  to  some, 
the  hair  suffers  in  quality  in  passing  through  it.  The  old- 
fashioned  process  of  untwisting  and  teasing  keeps  the  hair 
in  its  length :  it  gets  thus  better  separated,  and  goes  further. 
Ordinary  horsehair-covered  furniture  is  usually  filled  with 
hail-  of  a  cheap  kind  for  the  last  stuffing.  The  very  best 
quality  of  hair  is  required  for  mattresses.  Curled  hair  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  material,  though  undoubtedly  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  sold  as  such,  but  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  various  fibers  and  very  inferior  hah'.  It  is  needless 
to  say  no  respectable  upholsterer  would  use  old  hair  and 
pass  it  off  for  new.  In  cleaning  and  recarding  old  liah, 
great  loss  frequently  takes  place  from  waste,  and  it  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  to  buy  new  stock. 
When  buying  hah,  order  it  loose,  that  is,  carded, —  not  in 
the  rope. 

Wadding  or  cotton  batting  is  used  to  prevent  the  hair- 
ends  from  coming  through  the  covering,  as  well  as  to  ease 
a  slightly  harsh  feeling  of  hah  alone :  it  should  be  laid  on 
the  hair  soft  side  downwards. 
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Alva,  or  sea-grass,  is  much  used  for  stuffing  and  for  rolls 
in  very  common  furniture.  Alva  is  not  considered  a  "fiber  : 
it  is  a  seaweed — the  Zostera  marina  of  Linnaeus.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  fibers,  we  may  say  that  Algerian  fiber,  or  Grin  Vegetal , 
is  a  coarse  grass  found  in  Algeria.  Cocoa  liber  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  procured  from  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  shell 
of  the  cocoanut.  Mexican  liber  is  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  aloe.  Moths  do  not  like  alva:  this  is,  perhaps,  its 
best  recommendation.  Flocks  are  used  for  beds,  pillows, 
and  bolsters.  They  are  not  lit  materials  for  stuffing  fur¬ 
niture,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  keep  their  form.  They 
do,  however,  answer  for  mattresses  and  beds,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  a  good  clean  quality. 

Cocoa  Fiber  is  similar,  prepared  from  the  outer  husks 
of  the  nut.  It  forms  an  excellent  cheap  mattress,  and  is 
much  used,  on  account  of  its  good  qualities  and  low  price, 
for  hospital  and  charitable  institution  bedding. 

Feathers  may  also  be  used  for  stuffing.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  more  expensive  the  feathers  the  better  they  till,  and 
a  tick  filled  with  good  feathers  will  last  for  years.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  purified. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  that  feathers  may  be  made  fit  for 
bedding  purposes  by  putting  them  up  loosely  in  bags,  and 
giving  them  an  occasional  beating,  is  an  erroneous  one. 
White  feathers  command  a  higher  price  than  gray;  and 
though  they  look  better,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
more  serviceable. 

Down  is  principally  used  for  tilling  quilts.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  eider-down,  but  very  little  of  this  is  really  used, 
and  it  is  seldom  seen. 

The  materials  used  for  covering  parlor  and  bedroom 
furniture  are  at  the  present  time  numerous,  but  it  is  per¬ 
haps  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  here  briefly  the 
principal  stuffs  and  their  respective  widths,  Tltese  data 
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may  prove  useful  to  our  readers  in  estimating  the  quantities 
required  to  cover  any  particular  suite.  Tapestries,  reps,  and 
damasks  are  supposed  to  be  one-and-a-kalf  yards  wide,  but 
they  rarely  run  to  more  than  50  inches ;  Utrecht  velvet  is 
24  inches  wide,  silk  plush  24  inches,  cretonne  30  to  36  inches, 
and  satins  and  silks  are  made  in  various  widths. 

For  dining-room  and  library  furniture,  moroccos,  roans, 
American  cloth,  and  Utrecht  velvet  are  generally  used. 
Morocco  is  the  skin  of  the  goat,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
leather  used  for  covering  purposes, —  its  durability  and  the 
fastness  of  its  color  being  qualities  not  common  to  any  other 
material.  The  skins  vary  in  size  from  25  inches  up  to  35 
inches  and  36  inches  in  width. 

Roans  (the  skins  of  sheep)  are  inferior  to  morocco,  and 
cost  only  about  half  the  price :  the  sizes  run  from  30  inches 
to  38  inches  wide.  They  are  often  used  on  the  outside  backs 
of  chairs,  &c.,  when  the  fronts  are  covered  with  morocco, 
and  for  that  purpose  do  pretty  well ;  but  when  used  for 
actual  covering  they  soon  become  shabby,  and  should  be 
avoided.  Some  of  the  best  roans,  when  quite  new,  so  closely 
resemble  morocco  that  an  experienced  man  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  decide  off-hand  which  is  which.  Roans  are  not 
so  difficult  to  work  as  moroccos,  being  more  elastic  and 
supple.  Nevertheless,  if  the  suite  is  to  be  buttoned  down, 
it  is  advisable  to  glue  some  circular  pieces  of  calico,  about 
the  size  of  a  25-cent  piece,  on  the  flesh-side  of  the  skin,  and 
on  the  spot  where  the  button-twine  passes  through,  as  it  is 
possible  that  otherwise  the  button  will  tear  through  the 
skin,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  workman. 

American  leather,  or  patent  cloth,  is  about  45  inches  in 
width,  and  works  up  similarly  to  real  leather. 

Web  is  a  stout  linen  banding  about  two  inches  wide, 
made  up  in  lengths  of  18  yards,  &c.  It  is  used  as  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  stuffing  in  chairs,  Ac.,  and  should  be  well 
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stretched,  otherwise  the  seat  will  drop  in  the  center.  Those 
known  as  Nos.  10,  12,  and  14  are  generally  used.  See 

Figs.  9  and  10. 

Scrim. — -This  is  a  coarse  thin  kind  of  canvas.  The  1  (that 
is,  one  yard)  is  the  most  useful  for  general  purposes,  though 


in  some  cases  J  (or  27  inches)  cuts  to  better  advantage. 
Good  makes  of  this  are  fairly  up  to  the  nominal  widths. 

Hessian  Canvas. —  This  is  like  scrim,  only  coarser  and 
closer.  It  is  generally  known  simply  as  Hessian. 

Wadding. —  Both  white  and  black  is  a  preparation  of 
raw  cotton  coated'  on  one  side  with  size  or  thin  glue  to 
form  a  backing.  It  is  made  up  in  bundles  of  12  yards  in  a 
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piece,  and  is  sold  by  the  yard.  The  width  is  about  18  inches : 
but  as  it  is  split  open  before  using,  the  available  width  is 
about  one  yard. 

Holland. —  Black,  white,  or  bleached,  gray  or  unbleached, 
are  all  used,  though  the  latter  two  are  chiefly  employed  for 
loose  covers. 


Fig.  10. 


Muslin. —  Bleached  and  unbleached. 

Twine ,  for  upholstery  purposes,  is  required  in  three 
sorts:  a  fine  thin  make  for  stitching;  one  rather  thicker, 
glazed  whipcord,  for  buttoning;  and  a  coarse  strong  make 
packing  or  laid  Qprd  for  fastening  springs  in  heavy  work. 
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Morocco  Leather  is  the  skin  of  the  goat,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  a  good  material, —  though,  like  most  other  things,  it 
varies  in  quality.  It  is  prepared  with  various  surfaces,  of 
which  the  principal  are  known  as  Hardgrain,  Crossgrain, 
and  Straightgrain,  and  may  be  had  in  any  of  them,  either 
dull  or  bright.  Dull  is  usually  preferred,  owing  to  its 
superior  appearance ;  but  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  bright  or  polished  skins  wear 
better,  if  anything.  All  varieties  can  be  procured  in  almost 
any  color.  The  value  of  morocco  depends  not  only  on 
quality  but  on  the  size  of  the  skins.  A  large  skin  is  one 
from  which  a  3-feet  square  could  be  cut,  while  medium  size 
may  be  given  as  about  27  inches  by  32  inches.  Moroccos 
are  occasionally  stamped  or  embossed  with  various  designs. 

Roan  Leather  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  morocco, 
of  which  it  is  an  imitation, —  so  much  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  without  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  rough  side.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
new.  It  is  sheepskin,  and  does  not  wear  nearly  so  well  as 
morocco,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

UPHOLSTERING  A  CHAIR. 

The  first  lesson  given  to  an  apprentice  would  be  the 
upholstering  of  a  small  chair.  We  will  suppose  that 
such  an  article  is  to  be  completed  in  morocco,  with  but- 


Fig.  11. 


toned  seat  and  welted  borders.  It  is  very  essential  that 
the  workman  should  know  from  the  first  how  the  article 
is  to  be  finished:  he  can  then  work  accordingly. 

By  an  examination  of  the  two  chairs  shown  at  Figs. 
11  and  12,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upholstering  is  shallow. 
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Having  cleai-ed  the  bench,  commence  operations  by  giving 
the  chair  three  lengths  of  webbing  from  back  to  front,  and 
three  from  side  to  side,  straining  each  as  tight  as  possible. 
The  webbing  (No.  10  or  12)  should  be  tacked  with  £  inch 
tacks  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame  if  springs  are  used,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  frame  if  there  are  no  springs.  Supposing 
the  chair  to  have  five  6-inch  springs  in  it,  these  must  be 
equally  and  diagonally  placed  and  sewn  to  the  webbing 


or  of  little  thickness.  Springs,  if  used  in  these  chairs,  must 
be  very  short.  Indeed,  it  is  better  to  stuff  such  work  as 
this,  and  complete  it  without  the  use  of  springs. 


Pig.  12. 
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with  medium  twine,  live  stitches  being  used,  each  equally 
divided  on  the  ring  of  the  spring.  The  springs  can  not  be 
fastened  too  securely.  Now  with  the  lashing-string  tie 
them  down  to  about  4£  inches  high,  knotting  the  string  to 
the  top  ring  of  the  spring,  but  let  them  be  perfectly  upright 
or  they  will  rattle  when  sat  on.  Tack  the  canvas  with 
4-inch  or  f-inch  tacks  tightly  over  the  springs,  and  sew  the 
top  rings  of  the  springs  to  the  canvas  with  five  stitches 
equally  divided.  Knot  each  stitch  separately.  This  will  be 
best  done  with  a  crooked  needle. 

For  the  first  stuffing  of  hair,  run  a  twine  round  the  edge 
of  the  seat  to  hold  on  the  hair ;  pick  or  string  on  a  fair  body 
of  hair  (not  much  in  the  middle,  as  the  chair  is  to  be  but¬ 
toned)  ;  place  the  scrim  over  the  hair,  keeping  the  thread  or 
bridle  quite  square  with  the  chair,  as  it  makes  the  work 
much  easier;  tack  the  scrim  temporarily  all  round  into 
place ;  stitch  it  to  the  canvas  on  the  springs  with  a  double- 
pointed  needle,  and  let  the  stitches  be  about  three  inches 
long  and  4  inches  from  the  outside  edge.  Pulling  the  scrim 
down  to  the  canvas  in  the  middle  of  the  seat  by  thus  stitch¬ 
ing  it  thereto  will  necessitate  the  outer  edge  of  scrim  to  be 
lifted  and  filled  up,  to  form  the  outside  edge  of  seat,  and 
this  must  be  done  without  disturbing  the  center. 

Thus  far  the  work  has  been  tolerably  easy :  we  now  come 
to  the  more  difficult  portion.  Fill  in  the  outer  edge  firmly, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  scrim  has  been  tacked 
down  with  £-inch  tacks  and  stitched,  as  the  middle  of  the 
seat  has  been,  it  should  be  about  3  inches  or  3£  inches  from 
top  of  molding,  the  perfect  shape  of  the  chair,  with  the  edge 
of  seat  slightly  hanging  over.  Three  rows  of  stitching  are 
sufficient,  and  the  first  stuffing  is  then  completed. 

Now  commence  the  second  stuffing.  Draw  a  line  down 
the  center  of  the  seat  from  back  to  front  and  mark  the 
places  for  ten  buttons, —  three  in  the  front  row,  two  in  the 
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second,  three  in  the  third,  and  finishing  with  two  in  the 
back  row.  The  buttons  should  not  come  nearer  than  3  in. 
to  the  edges  of  the  seat.  Make  a  small  hole  in  the  scrim 


with  the  scissors  in  each  place  marked  for  the  buttons,  so 
that  the  right  place  for  each  may  be  felt  when  the  hair  is 
picked  on  for  the  second  stuffing. 

The  skin  must  now  be  marked  and  creased.  If  the 
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buttons  are  required  very  deep,  2|-  inches  may  be  allowed 
for  fullness:  more  usually  1^  inches  is  allowed  to  each 
diamond.  The  neck  of  the  skin  is  placed  to  the  back,  and 
is  marked  as  shown  in  sketch  (Fig.  13).  The  remaining 
skins  can  be  marked  by  this  one  if  more  than  one  has  to  be 
done;  and  should  there  be  any  marks  in  the  skin,  lit  them 
in  the  plaits  so  as  to  hide  them.  Pick  on  the  hair  for  second 
stuffing.  Care  and  judgment  will  have  to  be  exercised  in 
doing  this,  in  order  that  the  leather  may  be  filled  out  firmly, 
and  as  clear  of  creases  as  possible.  Next  put  the  sheet  or 
pound  wadding  on,  then  the  skin,  and  after  this  put  in  the 
buttons  with  a  slipknot,  using  button  twine,  and  pulling 
them  about  half  down.  Care  must  be  taken  to  work  the 
hair  away  from  under  the  buttons,  and  then  pull  them 
down  to  their  places.  The  twine  must  then  be  knotted  and 
cut  off,  and  the  plaits  worked  out  clean.  Wherever  the  sides 
require  more  hair  fill  them  in,  and  pin  the  skin  to  the  edge 
of  first  stuffing,  working  all  the  fullness  into  the  outside 
plaits  which  are  square  with  the  seat.  Now  cut  the  skin  off 
to  the  exact  size,  allowing  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
for  turnings ;  put  a  stitch  or  two  in  the  plaits  on  the  outside 
edges  to  hold  them  in  place  and  to  avoid  any  fullness. 

The  strip  which  is  cut  off'  will  come  in  for  the  border 
and  welt:  in  the  welt  use  the  lashing  twine.  The  border 
will  require  two  joints,  and  these  should  come  on  the  sides 
and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  front  corners.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  process  of  jointing  or  splicing:  Cut  the  border 
quite  straight ;  chamfer  the  ends  to  be  joined  so  that  they 
will  lap  over  each  other  about  half  an  inch.  This  must  be 
done  with  a  sharp  knife.  Some  upholsterers  make  use  of 
curriers’  paste  to  secure  the  joint,  but  glue  which  is  nearly 
cold  is  to  be  preferred :  if  used  hot  it  will  penetrate  the  skin, 
leaving  a  black  mark  even  when  dry;  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  if  any  gets  on  the  faoe  of  the  leather  it  will 
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disfigure  it.  Paste  will  also  leave  a  mark  if  it  be  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  leather,  but  the  glue  when  cool  is  quite  safe. 
When  the  joints  are  dry,  strain  the  border  tight  round  the 
chair  and  pin  it  temporarily  on ;  then  snip  small  notches  in 
the  seat  and  border,  so  that  they  will  correspond  and  be  a 
guide  to  the  upholsterer :  there  should  be  three  notches  on 
each  side,  and  the  same  number  in  front.  Cut  and  join  the 
strip  for  the  welt  in  the  same  way  as  the  border,  and  it  will 
then  be  ready  for  the  upholsterer  to  sew.  When  the  border 
and  strip  are  stitched,  turn  them  up  and  sew  to  the  edge  of 
the  leather  seat. 

Tack  a  small  piece  of  buckram  on  each  corner  of  the  seat 
in  the  front.  This  will  help  to  preserve  a  good  form.  Next 
put  some  wadding  under  the  border  and  tack  it  with  §-inch 
tacks,  leaving  the  welt  straight  and  the  border  without  a 
crease.  If  the  instructions  here  given  have  been  carefully 
carried  out,  the  chair  should  look  perfect.  If  it  is  to  be 
finished  with  banding  and  studs,  drive  the  studs  in  about 

inches  apart;  but  if  the  chair  is  to  be  close  studded,  no 
banding  will  be  required.  Use  canvas  on  the  bottom  only 
when  springs  are  employed.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  hair 
is  the  average  quantity  used,  whether  the  chair  has  a  spring 
seat  or  not. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  consideration  for  the  upholsterer 
whether  the  extra  work  entailed  by  welting  is  compensated 
by  any  advantage.  If  he  thinks  it  is,  this  is  how  he  must 
go  about  the  work,  during  which  it  will  be  well  to  enlist  the 
services  of  some  one  who  can  sew  with  an  ordinary  needle 
and  thread,  besides  being  able  to  use  a  thimble.  Sewing- 
through  four  thicknesses  of  morocco  is  not  exactly  easy 
work,  so  it  will  not  do  to  put  anything  down  that  is  not 
quite  flattering  to  the  exalted  abilities  of  those  beings  who, 
as  somebody — is  it  Scott? — tells  us  are  “uncertain,  coy,  and 
hard  to  please.”  But,  after  all,  it  is  your  friend,  not  ours, 
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who  is  going  to  do  the  sewing,  so  what  does  it  matter? 
You  can  quote  Scott,  too,  and  prove  her  to  be  a  ministering 
angel,  as  he  says  she  is,  “when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the 
brow.”  They  are  pretty  certain  to  if  you,  unaccustomed, 
use  a  thimble. 

Before  beginning  a  welted-edge  seat,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  know  that  this  form  is  hardly  so  durable  as  a  plain-edge 
seat,  if  subjected  to  constant  wear.  The  mode  of  stuffing  is 
the  same  as  that  described  for  the  other  seats  with  stitched 
roll,—  the  only  difference,  if  difference  it  can  be  called,  for 
it  is  only  comparative,  is  that  the  upholstery  should  be,  if 
anything,  firmer,  especially  on  the  edge,  and  the  hah-  spread 
very  evenly.  Unless  these  two  points  are  attended  to,  the 
seat  will  not  keep  its  shape  long,  or  rather  the  wear  on  the 
edge  will  be  more  conspicuous  from  the  welt  emphasizing, 
as  it  were,  any  unevenness  or  irregularity. 

Let  us  suppose  the  seat  is  to  be  plain  on  top,  without 
buttons,  as  it  is  a  simpler  piece  of  work,  and  any  additional 
instructions  can  be  given  after  it  has  been  described.  The 
skin,  or  a  piece  of  it  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
seat,  is  laid  on  the  stuffing  and  fastened  by  a  few  pins  driven 
through  it  into  the  stuffing.  There  is  a  special  kind  of  pin, 
or  small  skewer,  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but  a  good 
sized  pin  will  do  as  well  as  anything:  in  fact,  almost  any 
piece  of  wire  three  or  four  inches  long  will  serve,  if  it  can 
be  driven  through  the  leather.  Those  long  steel  pins  with 
a  fancy  knob  at  the  end,  which  ladies  use  to  fasten  the  hair 
they  buy  (I  do  not  know  what  the  present  fashionable 
make-up  is  called,  but  I  dare  say  if  you  ask  any  young  lady 
she  will  tell  you)  on  to  then-  heads,  are  just  the  very  thing. 
Mentioning  this  reminds  me  that  the  pin  is  used  just  in  the 
same  way  to  fix  the  morocco  down  that  the  said  hairpin  is 
when  devoted  to  its  original  intention.  It  is  simply  thrust 
through  into  the  hah-,  just  as  a  nail  would  be  into  the  frame. 
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The  pins  should  be  driven  through  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  morocco,  which  should  be  a  trifle  larger  than  the  seat 
of  the  chair,  that  it  may  overhang  a  little  when  smoothed 
down,  and  stretched  tightly  but  not  excessively.  Two  or 
three  pins  on  each  edge  will  be  sufficient,  as  they  are  only 
needed  to  keep  the  covering  in  position  whilst  it  is  being- 
marked  to  the  exact  size  it  is  being  cut  down  to.  The  mark¬ 
ing  is  done  by  drawing  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk  all  round 
the  skin  just  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  so  that  when  the 
margin  is  cut  off  the  top  of  the  seat  shall  be  just  covered, 
and  no  more,  by  the  leather.  We  have  omitted  to  say  that 
notches  must  be  cut,  when  pinning,  for  the  back  legs,  as 
already  directed. 

Now  cut  the  bordering,  which  is  best  if  in  two  pieces 
only,  one  of  them  being  for  the  back  and  the  other  for  the 
sides  and  front.  If  a  sufficient  length  for  the  latter  is  not 
convenient,  it  may  be  made  in  three  pieces,  which  should  be 
stitched  together  so  that  the  join  just  comes  on  the  corners, 
or  the  pieces  may  be  skivered  and  fastened  with  strong 
paste.  A  good  adhesive  medium  is  made  by  adding  a  little 
resin  to  ordinary  flour  paste. 

Skivering,  as  it  is  called,  is  done  by  shaving  away,  or 
beveling,  with  a  knife,  the  two  pieces  where  they  are  to  join. 
One  piece  is  beveled  on  the  face,  the  other  on  the  back  of 
the  skin,  and  joined  by  putting  the  latter  over  the  former. 
Strong  paste  is  necessary,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  when 
giving  directions  about  buttoned  seats,  care  should  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  stain  through.  A  well-made  joint  of  this 
kind  almost  escapes  notice,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the 
sewn  corners.  When  cutting  the  borders  the  top  edge 
should  be  cut  evenly :  the  lower  one  is  not  so  important,  as 
it  can  be  trimmed  off  afterwards. 

The  border  should  have  at  least  f-inch  fullness  in  the 
width.  Much  more  would  be  waste,  but  less  can  hardly  be 
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done  with.  Both  back  and  side  borders  must  have  an  extra 
length  or  fullness  of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  to  allow  for 
turning  under  at  the  back  legs.  Pin  the  bordering  on  to 
the  chair  temporarily,  stretching  it  fully.  Make  notches  on 
it  and  on  the  covering  when  in  position,  so  that  on  sewing 
the  two  together  they  may  lit  rightly.  The  notches,  of 
course,  must  not  come  beyond  the  edges  which  are  turned 
in,  otherwise  they  would  disfigure  the  seat:  one  on  each 
side  and  another  on  the  front  will  be  sufficient.  Another 
piece  is  required  for  the  welt.  This  should  be  a  strip,  say 
|-inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  bordering.  It  should  be  in 
one  length,  that  is,  for  the  front  and  sides ;  and  if  a  join  has 
to  be  made,  it  should  be  done  by  skivering,  not  sewing.  A 
piece  of  string,  in  thickness  varying  according  to  the  desired 
bulk  of  the  welt,  will  also  be  necessary  to  serve  as  what  may 
be  called  a  core  for  the  welting  leather.  Ordinary  whipcord, 
or  stitching  twine,  is  as  useful  as  anything  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  may  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
welted  seat ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  correct  im¬ 
pression,  we  may  refer  to  an  ordinary  mattress  as  being  the 
most  familiar  example.  True,  all  mattresses  have  not  welted 
edges,  but  many — we  may  say  most  of  the  good  ones — do. 
On  looking  at  it,  see  if  between  the  cover  on  top  and  the 
border  there  is  a  small  strip,  rounded,  sewn  into  the  edge. 
If  there  is  it  is  made  with  a  welt,  and  a  similar  style  is  just 
what  is  wanted  in  the  chad.  To  sew  the  welt,  border,  and 
top  together,  after  folding  the  welt-strip,  put  the  pieces  in 
them  proper  order  with  their  edges  even.  The  top  covering 
will  have  its  right  side  uppermost,  the  welt  folded  with  the 
string  shown  by  the  black  dot  within  it,  the  bordering  above 
it  with  its  right  or  surface  side  downwards.  The  edges  are 
now  to  be  sewn  together  by  stitching  or  “whipping”  round 
them  with  strong  needle  and  thread.  And  here  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  notches  will  be  felt,  as  without  them  it  would 
be  difficult  throughout  the  whole  length  to  preserve  equal 
tension  of  the  top  and  the  border.  With  them  a  kind  of 
check  is  given  (about)  at  every  third  of  the  length.  If  any 
difficulty,  even  with  three  of  them,  be  experienced,  there  is 
no  reason  why  several  more  should  not  be  made;  but  in 
practice,  three  notches  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficient. 
It  is  not  convenient  always  to  make  a  notch ;  so  if  the  work 
is  being  covered  in  a  material  which  it  is  not  judged  advis¬ 
able  to  cut,  a  chalk  mark,  or,  indeed,  any  mark,  such  as  a 
stitch,  may  be  made  instead. 

No  great  care  is  necessary  in  doing  this  part  of  the  work, 
as  the  stitches  need  not  be  very  regular  nor  close  together, 
a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  being  near  enough.  When  this 
sewing  has  been  done,  another  row  of  needle-and-thread 
work,  requiring  more  regularity  and  fineness  in  sewing, 
must  be  put  in.  Good  strong  thread  must  be  used  here, 
and  if  it  is  waxed  it  will  be  the  better.  The  stitches  must 
go  through  the  four  thicknesses  as  close  to  the  cord  as 
possible,  and  the  row  be  made  up  of  “backstitcliing.”  We 
think  this  is  a  common  term,  not  peculiar  to  upholstery 
work,  so  it  need  not  be  explained  further.  When  the  stitch¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  the  cover  may  be  put  on  the  seat  and 
sewn  to  it.  This  sewing  may  be,  and  often  is,  omitted ;  but 
it  will  be  hardly  advisable  for  the  amateur  to  do  without  it, 
even  though  an  experienced  upholsterer  occasionally  may 
dispense  with  it.  Then,  again,  coarse  sewing  will  do  as  well 
as  fine,  the  great  matter  being  not  to  distort  the  straight 
even  line  of  the  welt.  The  stitches  are  merely  to  attach  the 
covering  to  the  seat ;  and  as  they  are  close  to  the  welt,  being- 
run  through  the  fourfold  edge  into  the  seat,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  the  chair  is  in  use  the  covering  can  not  so  easily 
be  displaced  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  When  sewing  the 
covering  down  see  that  it  is  well  and  evenly  stretched,  and 
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that  the  welt  is  straight  from  end  to  end.  If  it  should  not 
prove  to  be  so  when  the  sewing  is  finished  it  will  be  better 
to  undo  and  sew  again,  as  it  would  never  do  to  allow  the 
cover  to  remain  with  the  welt  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  in  one 
place,  and  half  an  inch  over  the  top  or  down  the  border  in 
others. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the  border 
down  and  fasten  in  the  usual  way,  finishing  off  with  gimp, 
banding,  &c.,  as  already  described.  The  border  ought  to  be 
drawn  tightly  down,  otherwise  it  will  soon  look  puffy  and 
loose.  To  prevent  this  appearance,  it  is  not  at  all  a  bad  plan 
when,  or  rather  before,  covering  a  welted  seat,  to  pull  down 
the  stuffing  by  a  few  ties  in  order  to  flatten  it.  The  ties 
should  be  fastened  underneath  the  seat,  that  they  may  be 
removed  when  the  covering  is  on.  The  stuffing  will  then 
spring  up  to  its  normal  state,  with  the  result  of  a  well 
distended  and  tightly  stretched  covering. 

When  buttoned  seats  are  welted,  the  proceedings  are 
altered  to  a  small  extent,  as  the  border  and  welt  are  sewn 
to  the  top  of  the  covering  after  this  has  been  attached  to 
the  chair  by  the  buttoning,  and  the  pleats  have  been  formed. 
The  buttoning  is  done  as  already  described,  after  which  the 
covering  is  trimmed  to  the  top  of  the  seat;  the  welt  and 
border  are  then  sewn  on.  Before  this,  however,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  pleats  from  the  buttons  to  the  sides,  back,  and 
front,  from  being  disarranged  while  sewing  on  the  welt,  it 
is  always  a  safe  plan  just  to  stitch  them  at  the  ends.  This 
prevents  them  unfolding  during  the  subsequent  sewing,  and 
insures  each  being  kept  on.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that 
the  pleating  is  confined  to  the  top  of  the  covering,  it  being 
stopped  by  the  welt,  so  that  the  border  is  plain  and  without 
any  pleats. 

Corded  Edges. —  Corded  edges,  we  have  already  said, 
are  principally  used  on  drawing-room  and  other  fancy  chairs 
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when  the  coverings  are  of  two  different  materials,  as,  for 
example,  a  tapestry  top  and  plush  borders.  The  appearance 
of  the  edges  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  class  of  cover¬ 
ings  which  have  just  been  treated  of,  only  in  place  of  the 
welt  there  is  a  fancy  cord  either  of  one  color  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  colors  in  the  covering.  The  mode  of  working  is. 
in  general,  the  same  as  for  welted  edges,  though  there  is 
sufficient  difference  to  justify  a  separate  explanation  without 
going  any  very  great  length  into  details. 

To  begin :  after  the  stuffing  has  been  done,  cut  the  cover, 
that  is,  the  part  for  the  top  of  the  seat,  about  an  inch  larger 
than  it  will  show  when  finished.  Place  it  on  the  seat  and 
fasten  temporarily  to  the  back  edge  with  a  couple  or  three 
pins  of  the  kind  already  named,  and  smooth  it  over  to  the 
front,  and  fasten  in  a  similar  manner,  after  which  do  the 
same  on  both  sides,  stretching  tightly.  Cut  at  the  back 
corners  for  the  legs  close  up,  as  a  soft  thin  covering  is  more 
easily  turned  in.  Only  experience,  however,  will  teach  ex¬ 
actly  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of  coverings ;  but  as 
some  guide  it  may  be  stated  that  plush  is  a  soft  and  morocco 
a  hard  covering,—  one  of  the  hardest,  indeed,  in  general  use. 
if  we  except  pigskin,  though  this  can  hardly  be  called  an 
ordinary  material,  though  it  may  become  popular.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  a  most  desirable  covering,  and  free  from  the 
objections  that  have  been  often  justly  urged  against  pigskin 
for  upholstery  purposes.  On  account  of  its  comparative  hard¬ 
ness,  however,  it  is  not  a  material  so  suitable  for  a  beginner 
to  commence  upholstery  with  as  something  softer. 

The  cover  being  pinned  on,  cut  it  evenly  round,  leaving 
a  fullness  of  about  half  an  inch  outside  the  pins.  Turn  the 
edges  under,  putting  more  pins  in  as  the  work  proceeds, 
say  inches  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  the  cover 
may  be  kept  well  in  place.  The  border  is  then  stitched  on 
with  strong  thread, —  that  used  in  making  carpets  does  very 
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well.  Ordinary  sewing-cotton  is  not  strong  enough.  The 
covering  is  then  sewn  to  the  edges  of  the  seat  as  in  welting, 
the  pins  being  removed  as  the  sewing  advances.  The  bor¬ 
dering  may  then  be  tacked  down  to  the  frame.  To  complete 
the  edges,  the  cording  must  be  sewn  on  just  along  the  join. 
Tie  round  the  cord  to  prevent  it  fraying  out,  as  directed  for 
gimp,  and  start  at  the  back,  preferably  near  the  leg.  In 
bringing  the  cord  past  this  to  the  side  of  the  chair,  do  not 
stitch  it  on  the  top,  but  press  it  down  between  the  stuffing 
and  the  wood,  so  that  it  is  not  seen.  Continue  the  sewing 
on  the  side,  as  close  to  the  leg  as  convenient,  and  fasten  it 
round  the  seat  till  the  starting-point  is  arrived  at.  We 
ought  to  have  said,  when  beginning  to  cord,  do  not  sew 
quite  at  its  end,  but  leave  half  an  inch  or  so  loose,  and  cut 
off  the  other  end  in  the  same  way  when  the  stitching  is 
finished.  These  two  ends  are  then  stuffed  through  the  seam 
between  the  top  and  the  border,  so  that  the  join  may  be  as 
little  perceptible  as  possible.  It  occasionally  may  happen  in 
cutting  the  top  of  the  covering  that  there  is  sufficient  to 
hang  over  as  far  as  the  wood  of  the  frame  to  which  it  may 
be  nailed,  instead  of  being  cut  close  to  size  and  pinned.  In 
such  a  case,  for  instance,  where  two  seats  can  be  got  out  of 
a  width  of  material  with  a  few  inches  to  spare,  but  still  not 
sufficient  to  use  for  any  other  purpose, —  in  fact,  waste, —  no 
object  would  be  gained  by  cutting  the  covering  exactly  to 
the  top.  We  merely  throw  out  this  hint  for  what  it  is 
worth,  as  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  and  can  be  none,  where  so 
much  depends  on  the  material  which  is  used.  It  is  in  such 
cases  as  this  that  the  art  of  the  upholsterer  comes  in. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 

PLAIN  SEATS. 

Chairs  with  plain  seats  and  welted  borders  are  proceeded 
with  exactly  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
as  far  as  the  first  stuffing  is  concerned,  except  that  the 
springs  may  be  left  a  little  higher.  Some  workmen  first 
finish  the  plain  seat  in  calico,  and  then  strain  the  skin  over 
it,  and  cut  it  to  shape  on  the  calico.  This  is  a  difficult,  and 
not  very  safe,  course  to  adopt.  It  is  much  easier  to  cut  the 
skin  on  the  first  stuffing.  In  order  to  do  so,  lay  the  skin 
clean  out;  do  not  strain  it;  pin  it  round,  allow'  for  turning 
in,  and  cut  to  shape.  Prepare  the  border  and  welt  as 
directed  in  the  previous  chapter  for  a  buttoned  seat. 

For  an  unbuttoned  seat,  strain  the  border  round,  and 
notch  both  seat  and  border  for  the  guidance  of  the  uphol¬ 
sterer  ;  take  the  leather  off,  and,  when  it  is  stitched,  hammer 
the  welt  flat.  The  strain  on  the  border  will  prevent  all 
wrinkles,  and  will  bind  the  seat  to  shape. 

The  reader  will  thus  see  that  the  seat  is  all  prepared 
before  the  second  stuffing  is  attempted.  Now  pick  on  the 
hair  and  finish  it  in  calico,  stitch  ties  up  through  the  webs, 
springs,  and  seat,  and  pull  all  down  flat,  making  knots  on 
the  under  side  of  the  webbing.  These  ties  are  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  and  will  be  afterwards  cut  and  dravm  out.  The  seat 
being  tied  down,  the  skin  can  now  be  drawn  on  easily; 
stitch  the  welt  to  edge  of  the  first  stuffing,  and  tack  down 
the  border  to  its  place.  The  temporary  ties  may  now  be 
cut  and  drawn  out,  and  the  seat  will  then  rise  up  as  tight 
as  a  drum,  and  be  in  good  form.  Any  number  of  skins  can 
be  cut  from  one  pattern,  taking  care  always  to  notch  border 
and  seat.  They  can  not  but  be  correct ;  but  remember  to 
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strain  all  the  borders  and  pattern  lengthways  together  on 
the  board,  notching  them  to  the  pattern. 

The  above  directions  answer  for  any  shape.  Welted 
borders  are  not  very  often  ordered,  except  for  first-class 
articles.  If  welting  be  not  required,  the  chair  would  still 
in  other  particulars  be  forwarded  in  a  similar  way ;  the  skin, 
whether  buttoned  or  plain,  would  be  drawn  over  and  tacked 
down  to  the  seat-rail  molding  and  finished  as  before  directed. 
All  plaits  can  be  got  out,  if  sides  and  front  are  straight,  by 
temporary  tacking  and  shrifting  till  you  have  eased  them 
out.  If  round  shaped,  the  plaits  can  not  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  but  let  them  be  upright. 

Easy  Chairs  in  Leather. —  There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to 
the  heights  of  springs  or  edges  in  easy  chairs,  for  scarcely 
two  are  alike  in  this  particular.  The  style  of  the  chair  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  stuffing  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  with  due  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  article.  If 
it  be  a  large  easy  chair,  there  should  be  a  bold  swell  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  high  edges  on  the  seat;  but  if 
the  chair  be  small,  these  parts  must  be  proportionately 
lower.  If  the  seat  is  to  be  welted,  the  instructions  before 
given  for  a  small  chair  will  be  applicable.  In  the  allowance 
for  fullness  in  the  diamonds,  allow  l\  inches  or  If  inches 
for  each  diamond, —  that  is,  if  the  diamonds  on  the  scrim 
are  7  inches  long  by  5  inches  wide,  then  mark  the  skin 
8f  inches  by  7f  inches.  Gentlemen’s  or  ladies’  easy  chairs 
would  be  alike  in  this  respect. 

Lounges  and  Settees. —  Lounges  and  settees  are  consid¬ 
ered  more  difficult  to  upholster,  as  the  skins  have  to  be 
joined  to  make  them  large  enough.  The  seat  of  a  lounge 
usually  takes  three  skins,  and  sometimes  part  of  a  fourth. 
Moroccos  are  seldom  large  enough  to  tack  down  when  the 
seat  is  buttoned.  If  the  seat  be  plain,  cut  them  perfectly 
square  across  the  seat,  and  join  them  with  a  small  welt; 
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then  pin  them  over  the  seat  on  the  first  stuffing,  and  cut 
them  to  shape.  Strain  the  border  well  round  to  avoid  full¬ 
ness  when  finished,  and  join  it  up  to  the  seat  according  to 
the  instructions  already  given  for  a  small  chair.  If  the 
scroll  and  pad  at  the  back  are  plain,  proceed  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  the  lounge  is  to  be  buttoned,  first  mark  the 
places  for  tufts  on  the  seat  on  the  first  stuffing.  Let  the 
first  row  of  tufts  be  3^  inches  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
lounge,  with  diamonds  7  inches  across  the  seat  by  inches 
lengthways.  Cut  small  holes  in  the  scrim  where  the  tufts 
come,  as  before  directed,  and  mark  the  skins  as  follows. 
The  allowance  for  fullness  on  a  lounge-seat  is  2  inches 
across  and  If  inches  in  the  length  for  each  diamond:  this 
will  be  marked  on  the  skin  9  inches  by  7^  inches.  The 
reason  for  allowing  more  fullness  across  the  seat  is  that, 
being  on  the  round,  the  seat  takes  a  large  sweep,  while 
lengthways  it  is  straight.  Mark  a  piece  of  paper  right  out 
to  the  edge  with  as  many  diamonds  of  the  size  given  as  a 
skin  will  contain.  Place  the  skin  face  up  on  the  board,  and 
the  neck  to  back  of  the  seat ;  put  the  marked  paper  on  the 
skin,  placing  it  in  the  most  economical  position.  This  will 
be  ascertained  by  measuring  from  the.  button-marks  nearest 
the  edges,  to  see  if  there  be  leather  enough  to  cover.  The 
best  position  having  been  obtained,  prick  through  the  tuft- 
marks  on  the  paper,  and  thus  mark  the  skin  by  it.  Should 
the  skin  be  small  from  back  to  front,  piece  up  at  the  back, 
and  mark  other  skins  by  the  same  paper  until  the  seat  is 
completed.  The  joins  must  run  zigzag  in  the  plaits,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  14).  The 
button-marks  should  come  exactly  together,  and  be  sewn 
through,  not  over.  Next  welt  and  border  according  to  in¬ 
structions  previously  given  for  small  chair. 

If  a  lounge-scroll  is  buttoned,  it  will  seldom  take  less 
than  a  skin  and  a  half  to  cover  it.  In  marking  the  diamonds 
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on  the  scrim  for  the  scroll,  commence  8  inches  from  the 
seat,  and  mark  them  7  inches  across  and  5  inches  length¬ 
ways,  as  on  the  seat,  then  run  them  up  over  the  scroll  as 
far  as  they  will  go.  Allow  \\  inches  for  fullness  of  each 
diamond  across  the  scroll ;  and  here  note  particularly  that 
the  allowance  for  fullness  lengthways  of  the  scroll  must  be 
increased  at  every  button  from  the  lowest  button  line  one 
inch  for  every  diamond;  for  instance,  if  there  are  four 
diamonds  up  the  scroll,  the  allowance  on  the  first  will  be 
1^  inches,  on  the  second  2£  inches,  on  the  third  3^  inches, 
and  on  the  fourth  4  inches.  These  allowances  will  be  safe 
for  any  ordinary  scroll,  but  it  may  be  varied  a  little  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quickness  of  the  sweep.  The  reason  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  allowance  in  the  diamonds  of  the  scroll  is 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  when  the  scroll  is  stuffed  the  quick 
curve  of  the  scroll  is  still  more  quickened  by  the  additional 
sweep  (fullness)  of  each  diamond,  and  is  necessarily  much 
larger  than  the  surface  of  the  first  stuffing.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  an  upholsterer  to 
make  a  good-shaped  scroll.  On  the  following  page  is  given 
two  illustrations  (Figs.  15  and  16)  exemplifying  the  manner 
of  upholstering  lounge-scrolls. 

In  stuffing  the  back,  allow  about  inches  in  each  dia¬ 
mond  for  fullness.  Do  not  place  the  bottom  row  of  buttons 
on  the  back  quite  as  low  down  as  on  the  scroll,  so  that  the 
tendency  to  wrinkle  across  the  diamond  may  be  prevented, 
and  the  shape  of  the  swell  improved.  If  there  be  an  arm- 
pad,  the  buttons  should  be  about  5  inches  apart;  small 
pieces  can  be  used  up  on  this,  only  see  to  it  that  the  joints 
come  in  the  plaits;  10-inch  leather  will  be  about  wide 
enough  for  the  arm-pad,—  the  buttons  are  held  down  by 
means  of  twine  passed  through  the  center  of  the  pad,  and 
held  down  on  each  side  by  tacks. 
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American  oilcloth  is  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  leather, 
and  the  same  allowances  for  fullness  will  answer  very  well. 

Hair  seating  can  be  had  in  almost  any  width,  but  can 
only  be  used  on  plain  seats.  It  should  be  laid  rather  loosely 
on  backs  and  scrolls,  since  the  buttons  will  pull  it  to  shape. 
Haircloth  can  not  be  plaited.  In  order  to  upholster  an 
article  in  haircloth,  properly  finish  it  right  out  in  black 
holland  or  canvas:  if  white  material  is  used  it  will  show 
through  the  seating  when  finished.  The  seats  are  usually 
welted:  this  enables  the  workman  to  use  narrower  widths, 
and  these  are  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  wider  ones. 
Having  cut  out  the  seating  and  borders  to  size  and  shape 
required,  strain  the  border  round  easy  and  welt  it.  When 
the  hair  seating  is  placed  on  and  tacked  a  good  many 
wrinkles  and  plaits  may  appear  in  it.  These  are  difficult 
to  pull  out,  but  they  can  be  removed  by  moistening  with 
water.  When  the  cloth  gets  dry  they  will  be  quite  gone. 
This  moistening  process  saves  much  labor,  and  is  not  known 
to  every  upholsterer.  The  writer  has  often  noticed  common 
furniture  upholstered  in  hair  seating,  and  long  wondered 
how  the  plaits,  &c.,  had  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  fabric 
made  to  look  so  smooth,  until  he  learned  the  moistening 
process,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PARLOR  FURNITURE. 


he  upholstering  of  parlor  furniture  in  soft  materials  is 


easy  work  when  compared  with  the  covering  of  chairs, 
&c.,  in  leather.  The  edges  of  the  seats  need  not  he  made 
anything  like  so  hard  as  where  leather  or  hair  seating  is 
used,  but  should  be  kept  soft.  The  springs  also  should  be 
more  pliable. 

Supposing  a  suite  is  to  be  upholstered  in  tapestry  or  rep, 
the  scroll  should  then  be  furnished  with  soft  5-inch  scroll 
springs.  Tapestries  and  reps  are  wide  materials.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  54  inches  wide,  but  are  scarcely  more  than 
50  inches  in  width.  There  will  be  no  occasion  to  join  such 
fabrics.  If  there  be  a  running  pattern  we  would  prefer  to 
see  it  running  along  the  seat  and  over  the  scroll  lengthways, 
and  up  the  back.  If  the  material  be  wide,  and  the  above 
course  adopted,  no  joining  will  be  required  in  the  seat.  If 
the  material  be  narrow,  as  is  the  case  with  velvet  (24  inches), 
it  will  be  better  to  have  the  joint  lengthways,  putting  it  to 
the  back,  than  to  have  two  joints  across. 

Spring-edges. —  In  making  a  spring-edge  put  8  or  9-inch 
soft  springs  in  the  middle,  keeping  them  farther  from  the 
rails  than  when  not  spring-edged,  so  as  to  give  the  edge- 
springs  room.  Lash  them  in  place,  allowing  them  to  stand 
as  high  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  proportion  of  the 
article  of  furniture.  Put  the  canvas  over  and  tack  it  to  the 
top  of  the  rails  on  the  extreme  inside  edge.  To  form  the 
edge  use  soft  6-inch  springs ;  fix  them  firmly  upright  on  the 
rails,  tie  them  all  to  the  same  height ;  the  string  that  holds 
them  would  be  best  knotted  to  the  top  ring  of  the  spring 
and  held  down  on  each  side  by  f-inch  tacks.  To  form  the 
shape  of  the  edge,  use  spring  wire  and  bend  it  to  the  exact 
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shape  of  the  rail,  tying  it  tight  to  the  top  ring  of  the  spring- 
edge  ;  cover  them  with  canvas,  which  latter  should  be  sewn 
to  the  canvas  already  over  the  seat,  and  about  three  inches 
from  the  top  level,  and  to  the  spring-edge.  This  will  allow 
the  springs  in  the  seat  and  edge  to  work  independent  of 
each  other  and  without  strain.  First  stuff  soft  and  free; 
the  stitched  edge  should  be  bold  and  overhanging,  and 
finished  on  the  wire  edge.  See  that  the  springs  do  not 
clatter ;  sew  a  strip  of  canvas  to  the  wire  edge,  which  must 
be  tacked  to  the  seat-rail,  regulating  the  height  of  border 
by  pulling  to  required  shape.  The  second  stuffing  will  look 
best  finished  exactly  under  the  roll  with  a  bold  cord,  one 
row  of  buttons  on  the  border  or  frilled. 

Plain  Seats. —  Suites  are  often  upholstered  with  plain 
seats  and  buttoned  backs  and  scrolls.  These  can  be  bor¬ 
dered  and  finished  with  cord  on  the  edges,  or,  if  it  be  a 
cheap  job,  they  may  be  tacked  right  down  to  the  molding. 
For  ordinary  materials  the  plain  seats  should  be  first  stuffed 
in  calico;  but  if  the  article  is  to  be  covered  in  velvet  or 
plush,  it  should  be  finished  throughout  in  calico,  and  covered 
with  the  velvet  or  plush  afterwards. 

Buttoned  Seat.—  Mark  out  the  scrim  for  buttons  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  previous  chapters.  In  measuring  the  sizes,  allow 
the  fullness  for  seat  in  addition :  for  a  lounge  or  sofa-seat, 
2f  inches  across  and  2  inches  lengthways  for  each  diamond. 
This  will  do  for  almost  any  parlor  furniture  or  soft  covering. 
The  allowance  on  the  back  of  the  lounge  or  sofa  should  be 
llr  inches  each  way ;  on  the  scroll  If  inches  across,  increasing 
1  inch  in  the  length  of  fullness  for  every  diamond  from  the 
lowest  row.  Scrolls  are  often,  especially  in  high-class  work, 
buttoned  down  low  to  the  seat. 

For  the  seat  of  an  easy-chair,  whether  a  lady’s  or  gentle¬ 
man’s,  allow  for  fullness  2  inches  each  way,  and  for  the 
backs  1^-  inches.  On  small  chairs,  1%  inches  each  way  for 
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fullness  should  be  allowed.  If  the  suite  is  to  be  bordered, 
turn  the  cover  under  and  sew  it  to  the  edge  of  the  scrim  on 
the  top.  Some  upholsterers  stitch  it  first  in  under  the  roll, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  for  the  following 
reason :  When  the  cover  is  sewn  under  the  roll,  and  the  top 
of  the  seat  has  had  a  little  wear,  it  gets  loose  and  bags 
down,  making  the  work  look  unsightly ;  whereas,  if  the  cover 
is  sewn  to  the  top  edge  of  the  scrim,  it  can  not  possibly 


move. 

The  border  is  often  varied  in  color,  plush  borders  being 
plentifully  introduced  at  the  present  time,  but  the  seat  and 
the  border  should  either  match  well  or  form  a  happy  con¬ 
trast.  Where  there  is  no  molding  round  the  seat-rail  the 
addition  of  a  fringe  often  has  a  pleasing  effect.  These  in¬ 
structions  for  the  upholstering  of  a  suite  apply  to  almost 
any  kind  of  sofa,  easy-chair,  or  small  chair. 

Quantities.— The  quantity  of  covering  materials  for  an 
ordinary  parlor  suite  with  moldings  on  the  seat-rails  and 
plain  seats  would  be  as  follows: — 

Velvet  or  plush, . 18  to  20  yards. 

Rep, . 8  “  9  “ 

Tapestry, . 8  “  9  “ 

Cretonne, . 14  “  16  “ 

Cord, . 22  yards. 

Gimp, . 36  “ 

Buttons, . £  gross. 

For  upholstering  a  similar  suite  with  buttoned  seats  and 
backs,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  material  would  be  required, 
namely : — 

Velvet  or  plush, . 24  to  26  yards. 

Rep, . 10  “  12  “ 

Tapestry, . 10  “  12  “ 

Cretonne, . 18  “  20  “ 

Buttons, . 2  gross. 

Cord, . 22  yards. 

Gimp, . 36  “ 
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French  Work. —  There  has  been  a  decided  revolution  in 
upholstery  work  during  the  past  few  years.  Artistic  forms, 
combined  with  French  luxuriousness,  are  much  sought  after, 
and  some  of  the  designs  thus  introduced  are  decidedly 
tasteful.  This  style  of  work  is  upholstered  very  soft,  and 


can  only  be  done  with  a  good  quality  of  hair,  otherwise  it 
will  lose  its  proper  shape  before  it  has  been  in  use  any 
length  of  time.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  17) 
illustrates  a  pattern  of  this  class  of  furniture,  which  is  just 
now  in  favor. 

The  seat  of  such  a  chair  should  be  filled  with  very  soft 
8-inch  springs.  There  is  no  stitched-up  edge  to  the  seat, 
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but  tlie  scrim  is  tacked  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  in 
front,  and  is  finished  with  a  round  edge  in  calico  hanging 
slightly  over.  Having  upholstered  the  plain  part  of  the 
seat  in  the  usual  way  in  tapestry,  stitch  it  to  a  line  pre¬ 
viously  marked  on  the  calico.  Recollecting  that  the  front 
is  tufted,  mark  the  half  diamonds  on  the  calico  round  the 
front,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  keeping  the  buttons 
about  three  inches  apart,  and  snip  holes  for  button-marks. 
Next  mark  the  plush ;  and,  in  doing  so,  allow  a  good  1^  in. 
for  fullness.  Fill  in  hair  on  the  top  of  the  calico,  and  tuft 
it  round,  sewing  it  to  the  tapestry  so  as  to  keep  it  in  place, 
and  finish  with  cord  or  gimp,  which  will  cover  the  stitches. 
The  tacks  on  the  rail  are  covered  with  festoons.  These 
should  also  be  of  plush,  and  finished  with  a  fringe  about 
1  inch  or  1\  inches  deep.  The  inside  of  the  back  is  webbed, 
canvased,  and  finished  in  tapestry,  without  any  stitching. 
The  sides  are  done  similarly.  The  pad  which  runs  round 
the  arms  and  back  is  finished  in  scrim  cut  on  the  cross: 
this  makes  it  softer,  and  helps  it  to  hold  better  than  if  cut 
square.  It  is  necessary  to  use  good  hair  for  such  an  article, 
and  to  tack  it  rather  firm  on  the  pads ;  but  it  should  not  be 
stitched,  except  in  the  front  scrolls.  Mark  the  pad  for  the 
buttons  at  about  four  inches  distance,  and  snip  holes  to 
allow  the  buttons  to  sink  a  little.  Lay  on  the  wadding,  and 
cover  with  the  plush,  finishing  with  a  good-sized  cord.  The 
whole  of  the  chairs  will  thus  be  of  tapestry,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  buttoned  part,  the  end  arm-borders,  and  the 
festoons.  The  festoons  are  cut  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  the  bottoms  being  rounded  a  little.  This  forms 
the  fullness  and  the  plaits  near  the  bottom,  leaving  the  top 
gradually  plain.  These  are  made  and  tacked  on  separately, 
a  bold  cord  covering  the  tacks  as  on  the  inside  back. 

The  next  illustration  (Fig.  18)  shows  a  similar  chan-.  Our 
object  in  giving  it  is  to  point  out  the  bolster  on  the  top  of 
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the  back.  It  looks  at  first  glance  as  if  it  were  made  with 
the  frame ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  bolster  on  the  top 
is  formed  entirely  in  the  stuffing,  and  is  made  as  follows : — 
Pick  or  string  on  the  top  rail  a  good  body  of  first-class  hair, 
and  make  it  quite  firm,  but  not  tight;  cut  the  scrim  on  the 


cross  and  about  20  inches  wide ;  tack  it  down  to  form  a  well¬ 
shaped  bolster,  and  tack  the  ends  down ;  stitch  it  up  to  a 
fine  edge,  and  make  it  of  an  easy  and  a  graceful  contour,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  There  is  no  stitching  required  in 
any  other  part  of  the  bolster,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
chair. 
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Needlework  is  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  uphol¬ 
sterer,  to  be  used  for  coverings.  Work  of  this  kind  is  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  the  square,  and  puckered.  This  may  be 
rectified  by  straining  the  work  on  the  board  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  quite  square,  with  the  face  downwards.  Having 
placed  a  clean  cloth  under  it,  now  damp  and  press  it  until 
quite  dry.  When  taken  off  the  board  it  will  be  found  per¬ 
fectly  straight  and  square. 


Fig.  19. 


Crewel-work  is  generally  wrought  on  satin  or  cloth,  and 
may  therefore  be  suitably  bordered  with  plush  of  a  shade 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  needlework.  Wool-work  appeal’s 
to  advantage  with  black  cloth,  the  cord  and  gimp  being 
similar  in  color  to  the  wool  employed. 

Spanish  Chair  in  Needlework. —  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
chair  more  suitable  for  the  display  of  strips  of  needlework 
than  the  kind  here  illustrated  (Fig.  19).  It  is  also  inexpen¬ 
sive,  being  entirely  stuffed  over.  Suppose  the  workman  has 
one  to  do  with  needlework  center  and  plush  sides  and  bor¬ 
der  as  per  sketch  shown.  He  will  then  first  stuff  it  without 
springs,  keeping  it  quite  flat  across,  and  giving  it  a  good 
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side-line,  as  shown.  Mark  the  middle  for  the  strip  of  work ; 
pick  or  string  on  a  little  hair  and  wadding;  put  on  the 
needlework ;  pin  it  to  a  perfect  line ;  sew  it  in  its  place  with 
a  6-inch  needle  right  through  the  canvas  and  webs.  By 
letting  the  needle  slant  outwards  from  the  work  a  more 
rigid  stay  will  be  obtained.  All  chairs  this  shape,  when 
upholstered  plain,  have  a  tendency  to  wrinkle  across,  and 
this  can  only  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  covering  quite  flat. 
On  the  buttoned  side-margin  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  in¬ 
side  line  of  buttons,  allowing  for  fullness  1^  inches  where 
it  is  pretty  straight,  increasing  a  quarter  inch  to  a  half  inch 
where  it  rounds  (top  and  front),  decreasing  the  same  amount 
in  the  hollow.  A  cord  partaking  of  the  colors  of  the  work 
and  plush  hides  the  point.  The  borders  should  be  finished 
with  the  same.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  given  to  the  out¬ 
lines,  as  on  this  depends  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  We 
can  safely  say  that  if  the  work  as  here  described  be  carefully 
carried  out  there  is  no  chan-  that  sets  off  needlework  to 
greater  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PARLOR  FURNITURE. —  ( Continued .) 

French  Settee. — Tlie  settee  illustrated  in  Fig.  20  is  most 
suitable  for  upholstering  in  plush  and  tapestry,  or  any  two 
colors  to  harmonize  nicely.  Let  the  springs  in  the  seat 
stand  high  and  soft.  The  front  edge  should  have  no  stitch¬ 
ing,  but  be  simply  filled  in  and  rounded  gradually  off  to  the 
rail.  On  the  back  and  end  of  the  arms  stitch  a  well-shaped 
edge,  as  shown  in  the  illustration;  finish  seat  and  back  in 
calico,  and  mark  on  it  the  shape  to  which  to  work  the  bor¬ 
ders  ;  also  set  out  the  button-marks,  snipping  holes  to  allow 
them  to  sink.  The  plain  portion  of  this  settee  is  supposed 
to  be  covered  with  tapestry,  and  the  buttoned  borders  and 
festoons  are  of  plush.  The  base  festoons  should  be  cut 
rounded  on  the  bottom,  and  about  three  inches  wider  than 
the  top,  each  one  to  be  separate  and  finished  before  being 
tacked  on,  as  is  also  the  plush  festoon  shown  on  the  top  of 
the  back.  This  is  really  added  after  the  article  is  completed, 
and  simply  hangs  loosely  over,  being  finished  with  narrow 
fringe.  On  the  front  border  a  narrow  bordering  of  hair 
should  be  picked  or  strung  on,  to  fill  out  the  diamonds 
pretty  firm,  as  this  part  and  the  arms  are  exposed  to  the 
most  wear.  Allow  1 ^  inches  to  If  inches  to  the  diamond 
for  fullness.  The  fringe  under  the  base  festoons  could  be 
dispensed  with ;  or  tapestry,  the  same  as  used  for  the  seat, 
might  be  substituted. 

Circular  Ottoman. —  The  top  part  of  the  box  of  the  otto¬ 
man  shown  in  Fig.  21  should  be  made  of  hard  wood,  not 
less  than  one-inch  stuff’,  framed  together  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  upholsterer’s  needle  going  through  when  buttoning  the 
border.  In  the  top  five  6-inch  springs  could  be  placed.  Tie 
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them  in  their  place, —  of  course  not  too  high,  as  the  article 
when  complete  should  not,  including  castors,  be  more  than 


18  inches  high.  First  stuff  it  soft,  no  stitching  being  em¬ 
ployed;  finish  it  in  calico  rounded  gradually  down  to  the 
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rail.  Mark  the  top  circle  for  the  border  to  finish  on  the 
calico;  also  set  out  the  tufts  on  the  calico.  On  the  border 
allow  112  inches  down  by  2^  inches  round  the  seat  for  fullness ; 
put  on  the  top  circular  piece,  sewing  it  to  the  calico;  now 
snip  the  holes  in  the  calico  for  the  buttons.  Pick  or  string 
on  more  hah’  for  the  buttons,  and  finish  as  shown.  The 
circular  box  should  be  made  with  bottom  to  screw  off :  it  can 
then  be  lined.  Tack  or  glue  a  strip  of  the  covering  round 


the  top  edge  of  the  box.  The  lining  to  finish  is  sewn  to  this 
on  the  inside  edge,  and  the  covering  on  the  outside.  The 
festoons  are  of  course  equally  divided,  four  inches  being 
allowed  for  fullness  across  each.  Draw  them  up  on  a  thread, 
and  finish  with  cord  and  fringe,  the  shaped  pieces  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  cover  or  cut  being  separately  in  buckram, 
finished  with  fringe  aud  cord  heading.  This,  being  fixed  to 
the  box,  allows  the  cover  to  rise  unencumbered  and  free. 
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Box  Ottoman. —  In  Fig.  22  W6  show  a.  square  or  oblong 
box  ottoman  to  be  upholstered  in  any  two  harmonizing 
colors,  or  in  self-colors.  The  top  of  this  should  be  of  birch, 
or  any  hard  wood,  as  soft  wood  will  twist  with  the  strain. 
Finish  the  top  of  this  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  cir¬ 
cular  ottoman  (Fig.  21);  but,  the  sides  being  square,  the 
fullness  will  be  the  same  each  way  in  the  buttoned  border, 
that  is,  1-|  inches.  The  festoons  should  be  cut  separately, 
tacked  to  the  box,  and  finished  with  a  cord  heading.  The 
bottom  should  screw  oft',  so  as  to  enable  the  workman  to 
make  a  good  job  of  the  lining.  When  completed,  the 
ottoman  should  not  stand  more  than  18  inches  high. 


Double-pouffe  Ottoman. —  This  ottoman,  represented  in 
Fig.  23,  is  made  to  look  like  two  cushions  placed  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other.  These  can  be  fixed  or  worked  on  a  center 
swivel.  The  bottom  cushion  is  composed  of  a  wood  frame 
covered,  the  border  shown  being  fixed  to  the  wood  with  nail 
buttons.  The  top  cushion  has  a  wood  frame  equal  to  half 
of  the  bottom  one.  The  springs  will  be  placed  in  this,  and 
the  stuffing  rounc|ed  off  to  the  shape  of  the  bottom  half. 
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The  border  will  be  buttoned  according  to  instructions  given 
for  circular  ottoman  (Fig.  21),  and  finished  as  shown  in  the 
present  illustration.  The  ottoman  being  square,  1^-  inches 


Fig.  23. 


for  fullness  in  the  buttoning  will  be  sufficient  each  way. 
The  rough  sketch  here  given  (Fig.  24)  shows  the  frame  as 


it  would  reach  the  hands  of  the  upholsterer.  An  ottoman 
like  this  is  very  suitable  for  needlework,  with  borders  of 
plush  to  harmonize. 
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Gipsy  Tables  and  Mantel-boards. —  Gipsy  tables,  mantel- 
boar  ds,  &c.,  are  often  bordered  with  needlework.  They 
should  be  shaped  up  on  buckram,  and  the  back  lined  with  a 
material  of  a  color  similar  to  that  of  the  groundwork,  the 
lower  edge  being  finished  with  fringe,  according  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  character  with  the  needlework.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
border  will  be  sewn  to  the  upper  front  edge  of  the  mantel- 
board  or  table-cover,  and  finished  with  a  cord.  This  will 
cover  the  stitches,  and  should  harmonize  with  the  fringe 
below.  Borders  of  needlework  should  not  be  strained,  but 
allowed  to  go  as  free  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  borders  to  fit  nicely  where  the  article  is 
square-cornered  or  of  octagon  shape ;  but,  by  having  a  light 
wood  bracket  of  the  depth  of  the  border  fixed  under  the 
table-top,  the  work  can  be  made  to  appear  as  sharp  and 
true  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Spring  Mattresses. —  There  are  many  patterns  of  spring- 
mattresses  now  in  the  market.  I  will,  however,  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  old-fashioned  box-frame  spring  mattress.  In 
its  construction  there  would  be  required  eight  laths  across 
the  bottom,  and  the  sides  should  be  about  six  inches  high. 
A  4-feet  6-inch  mattress  will  require  forty  10-inch  springs, 
that  is,  five  for  each  lath.  These  will  be  fastened  to  the 
laths  with  small  staples,  and  then  tied  down  so  as  to  make 
them  a  little  rounding,  after  which  they  must  be  thoroughly 
lashed  each  way. 

Strong  canvas  should  be  used  for  covering  the  springs, 
and  these  must  be  sewn  firmly  to  the  canvas,  as  previously 
described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  stuffing  of  a  single 
chair.  A  well-stitched  roll  must  be  fixed  round  the  box,  and 
it  should  be  about  three  to  four  inches  high.  Pick  on  the 
canvas  about  20  lbs.  of  liau-  or  25  lbs.  of  wool;  place  the 
tick  over  and  temporarily  tack  it ;  let  the  stripe  of  the  tick 
run  from  head  to  foot;  then  tuft  the  tick  and  turn  the 
whole  upside  down,  tacking  the  tick  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  box.  Nail  double  webbing  on  the  under  side,  and  about 
one  foot  from  the  corners,  for  handles.  Cover  the  under 
side  with  canvas,  and  the  mattress  is  then  finished. 

If  a  mattress  is  required  with  a  tufted  top  and  welted  or 
bound  border,  an  extra  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot 
should  be  allowed  each  way  for  fullness,  when  cutting  the 
tick  for  the  top.  Mark  out  the  top  for  tufts  about  six 
inches  from  the  edges,  making  the  diamonds  about  twelve 
inches  to  fourteen  inches.  Cut  the  border  to  the  exact  size 
required,  and  rather  tight  all  round.  The  top  will  be  made 
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to  come  in  the  border  by  a  small  plait  opposite  each  outside 
tuft.  If  the  tick  is  a  red  or  blue  striped  one,  pipe  the  border 
with  red  or  blue.  It  looks  more  suitable  than  binding  on  a 
spring  mattress.  The  top  will  then  be  quite  free  and  soft, 
and  will  present  a  good  appearance. 

For  the  convenience  of  removal,  spring  mattresses  are 
frequently  made  in  two  halves.  In  such  a  case,  the  sides  of 
the  spring-boxes  will  each  be  half  the  length  of  the  bed. 
There  will  not  be  any  ends  to  go  across  the  middle  of  the 
bed.  The  springs  will  be  fixed  as  previously  described, 
except  that  the  two  middle  rows  of  springs  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  may  nearly  meet.  A  piece  of  cane 
should  be  lashed  across  the  two  ends  of  the  half-boxes 
where  they  join  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  so  as  to  keep  the 
boxes  square,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  base  to  work  on. 
This  cane  must  be  stitched  up  all  round,  keeping  the  middle 
soft,  otherwise  the  cane  will  be  felt  when  the  bed  is  used. 
Border  and  finish  each  half  as  before  directed,  keeping  both 
the  same  height,  so  that  they  may  correspond  with  each 
other  exactly  when  placed  on  the  bedstead. 

Folding  Mattress. —  Another  kind  of  spring  mattress  is 
made  so  as  to  fold  up  in  two  halves,  like  a  book.  The  top 
of  such  a  mattress  will  be  all  in  one  piece,  the  boxes  being 
similar  to  those  previously  mentioned,  but  only  about  five 
inches  high.  Put  the  two  half-boxes  together  on  the  bench, 
fixing  the  springs  as  if  the  mattress  were  in  one  piece.  Lash 
the  springs  each  way,  and  take  care  to  keep  the  top  flat, 
otherwise  the  mattress  will  not  fold  easily.  Place  the  canvas 
over  the  top  in  one  piece,  cutting  it  a  little  at  each  side 
where  the  fold  occurs.  Cut  the  tick  also  in  one  piece, 
allowing  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  for  fullness. 
Cut  a  border  4^  inches  wide,  and  so  as  to  fit  moderately 
tight,  allowing  two  inches  for  turnings  in  the  center  fold. 
Having  marked  the  top,  ease  it  into  this,  as  previously 
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described.  A  second  border  must  now  be  sewn  to  this,  to 
make  it  sufficiently  wide  to  tack  in  under  the  bottom  of  the 
spring-box.  Bun  a  twine  round  on  the  edge  of  the  case, 
and  pick  on  a  good  body  of  hair.  This  should  be  very  firm, 
as  there  will  be  no  stitched  up  roll.  Place  the  tick  over, 
and  tack  it  temporarily  in  position.  Tuft  the  mattress,  and 
stitch  the  border  round,  as  before  described  for  an  ordinary 
mattress.  The  canvas  and  tick  are  the  only  connection  that 
now  holds  the  two  halves  together.  Fold  one  half  on  the 
top  of  the  other ;  cover  the  open  ends  with  canvas  or  tick, 
sewing  it  to  the  cut  borders ;  cover  two  pieces  of  web  with 
the  same  kind  of  tick,  stitching  a  piece  of  cane  or  spring- 
wire,  about  three  inches  long,  crossways  to  the  end  of  one, 
with  a  button  large  enough  to  take  it  in  the  other;  nail 
these  to  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  one  on  each  half,  so  as  to 
secure  them  together  when  folded  for  removal.  This  is  an 
expeditious  method  of  making  a  spring  mattress  that  will 
stand  a  considerable  amount  of  wear. 

If  the  tick  be  of  check  pattern  the  appearance  will  be 
much  improved  by  cutting  the  top  border  on  the  cross,  and 
the  bottom  one  on  the  straight. 

If  a  spring  mattress  is  made  in  two  parts,  it  is,  however, 
better  that,  instead  of  being  in  two  equal  parts,  the  foot 
part  be  made  only  one  third  of  the  whole  length,  and  the 
head  part  two  thirds,  so  that  the  join  shall  not  come  in  the 
center,  or  where  the  greatest  weight  of  the  body  would  be. 

If  any  of  these  kinds  of  mattresses  are  to  be  made  with 
a  spring-edge,  the  wood  sides  will  not  be  required,  but 
merely  a  lathed  frame  as  a  base  for  the  springs.  The  latter 
will  be  fixed  standing  flush  to  the  edge  of  the  frame;  then 
lash  them  well  to  shape.  A  piece  of  stout  cane  must  be 
lashed  to  the  top  edge  of  the  springs  all  round  the  outside 
to  preserve  the  form.  A  roll  will  then  be  worked  round  to 
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this,  and  it  will  be  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  mattress 
previously  described. 

Hair  and  Wool  Mattresses. —  In  cutting  the  ticks  for 
these,  measure  the  bedstead  and  allow  the  tick  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  larger  for  fullness.  The  tufting 
will  absorb  this,  leaving  the  mattress,  when  finished,  of  the 
correct  size.  The  borders  are  usually  cut  4J  inches  deep, 
not  allowing  anything  for  the  binding.  A  good-sized  mat¬ 
tress  cut  in  this  way  would  be  fairly  filled  with  9  lbs.  of 
medium  ham  or  wool  to  each  foot  across  the  mattress.  A 
3-foot  mattress  would  require  about  30  lbs.,  this  being  the 
smallest  quantity  that  can  be  fairly  used.  Tuft  the  mattress 
with  a  10-inch  or  12-inch  diamond,  and  about  six  inches 
from  the  edge.  The  better  the  quality  of  the  hair  or  wool 
used,  the  better  will  it  fill  out  in  stuffing.  A  French  mat¬ 
tress  or  pallet  would  take  about  6  lbs.  to  the  foot.  French 
mattresses  being  made  of  half  wool  and  half  hair,  the  ticks 
are  cut  without  a  border.  They  will  require  an  allowance  of 
1£  inches  to  the  foot  each  way  for  fullness  to  make  them 
finish  the  right  size.'  Only  one  side  has  to  be  sewn  together, 
as  there  is  no  border.  Spread  one  half  of  the  cover  on  the 
boards,  and  let  the  other  hang  down  out  of  the  way.  Let 
us  suppose  that  18  lbs.  of  wool  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
hair  are  required  in  a  5-foot  mattress.  First,  put  9  lbs.  of 
wool  evenly  over  the  half  tick,  then  the  18  lbs.  of  hair  in 
the  center,  and  the  remaining  9  lbs.  of  wool  on  the  top. 
Pull  over  the  other  half  of  the  tick,  pin  it  round,  and  stitch 
it.  It  now  only  requires  tufting,  and  the  job  will  then  be 
finished,  making  a  soft  and  comfortable  mattress  suitable 
for  using  on  the  top  of  a  spring  bed.  If  this  kind  of  mat¬ 
tress  is  to  be  stuffed  with  all  hair,  it  should  be  sewn  round 
before  filling  it.  The  only  object  of  having  the  mattress 
open  is  to  keep  the  wool  and  hair  separate. 
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Bedding. — A  good  featlier-bed  tick  should  be  cut  with  a 
5-inch  border,  and  be  of  the  actual  size  of  the  bedstead, 
simply  allowing  for  turnings.  The  stripes  should  run  length¬ 
wise  of  the  bed  and  crosswise  on  the  borders.  The  welting 
will  also  be  formed  of  the  tick  material,  cut  on  the  cross. 
About  8  lbs.  of  feathers  to  the  foot  in  the  width,  and  these 
of  medium  quality,  are  required  to  fill  a  bed.  For  instance, 
for  a  5-foot  bed  will  be  required  40  lbs.  of  feathers.  Of 
course,  the  better  the  quality  of  feathers,  the  better  they 
will  fill.  Bolsters  are  cut  20  inches  wide  (40  inches  round), 
and  them  length  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  bed. 
Bedding  manufacturers  usually  cut  bolsters  and  pillows  36 
inches  for  stock  sizes.  The  ends  are  gathered  and  welted  into 
an  oval  piece  about  12  inches  by  8  inches,  or  to  square  piece 

14  inches  by  6  inches,  rounded  on  the  ends  thus  (+ _ +). 

Half  circle  with  the  compass  from  +  mark,  the  welt  being 
/ut  on  the  cross.  The  two  pillows  are  also  cut  20  inches 
wide,  and,  of  course,  half  the  length  of  the  bolster:  they 
are  simply  sewn  to  finish  square.  Bolsters  require  7  lbs.  of 
feathers,  and  pillows  3  lbs.  each.  These  weights,  if  for  5-foot 
bedding,  would  only  be  sufficient  if  of  very  good  quality. 

Common  flock-beds  are  usually  cut  to  the  size  of  the 
bed,  allowing  for  turnings,  but  without  a  border.  The 
bolsters  and  pillows  for  flock-beds  are  finished  square,  and 
the  quantities  for  filling  are  about  the  same  as  those  given 
for  common  feathers. 
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BED  DRAPERIES. 


o  take  the  correct  measure  for  bed  draperies  on  an  iron 


J-  or  brass  bedstead,  the  bedstead  must  first  of  all  be  put 
up.  Measure  the  length  and  depth  of  base-valances  for  the 
sides  and  foot,  and  the  drop  for  curtains  from  the  curtain- 
rod  to  the  floor.  Take  the  height  and  width  of  head,  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  in  width  to  pass  round  the  head  pillars  and  to 
tie  with  tapes  from  side  to  side  at  the  back.  If  the  bed¬ 
stead  be  of  wood,  the  material  can  be  fixed  with  tacks. 
Measure  for  size  and  shape  of  tester-piece,  and  for  the 
length  round  for  the  tester-valance.  Generally  there  is  a 
wood  frame  made  for  the  tester  in  iron  bedsteads,  the  same 
shape  but  about  half  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the  iron¬ 
work.  The  cost  of  this  frame  is  trifling,  and  it  keeps  the 
tester  material  from  bagging  down.  It  also  enables  the 
workman  to  fix  the  valance  firmly,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
moved  out  of  place,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  those 
which  are  simply  tied  to  the  ironwork  with  tape.  The  head 
and  tester-cloth  should  be  backed  with  forfar  or  strong- 
cotton.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  wood  frame,  the  best 
way  is  to  cut  the  tester-cloth  nicely  to  shape.  Sew  the 
valance  to  it  before  hanging.  Fix  to  the  ironwork  with 
tapes  sewn  about  six  inches  apart  on  the  top  inside  edge  of 
the  valance. 

When  cutting  the  base-valances,  let  them  reach  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  floor,  finishing  them  with  a  hem  at  the  bottom. 
In  order  to  fix  them  to  the  bedstead,  have  some  wood  laths 
made  about  two  inches  wide.  These  will  rest  flat  on  the 
iron,  keeping  the  valance  rigidly  in  place.  Cut  strips  of 
material  wide  enough  to  go  round  the  laths,  and  finish  them 
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with  a  binding  to  the  top  edge  of  the  valance.  A  few  tapes 
will  hold  the  laths  firmly  on  the  bedstocks. 

The  curtains  when  finished  should  just  touch  the  floor. 
The  top  and  bottom  turnings  will  require  about  four  inches. 
If  the  tester-valance  be  of  dimity,  it  will  look  well  with  a 
box  plait, —  that  is,  a  3-inch  plait  and  a  3-inch  space,  and 
about  16  inches  or  14  inches  deep ;  or  it  could  be  cut  about 
12  inches  deep  in  the  center,  and  sloped  to  18  inches  at  the 
ends.  Finish  the  lower  edge  of  the  valance  with  a  fringe, 
and  the  upper  edge  with  a  rope-cord  of  about  2  inches  or 
11,-  inches  diameter,  made  for  the  purpose  and  matching 
with  the  valance;  or  make  a  frilling  of  the  same  material, 
1-inch  plait  and  1-inch  space,  about  3  inches  wide.  This 
can  be  sewn  or  tacked  on.  This  will  also  require  to  be  cut 
twice  the  length  required  to  finish,  and  gives  quite  an  effect¬ 
ive  appearance.  The  valance  must  be  cut  twice  the  actual 
length  which  it  is  to  be  when  finished, — -  the  extra  length 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  plaits.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  base-valance,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  finished  with 
box-plaits.  Should  the  bed  furniture  be  of  tapestry,  or  any 
other  material  under  which  a  plain  buckran  can  be  placed, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  but  a  straight  round  valance 
always  looks  well,  and  so  does  a  graduated  one,  increasing 
from  12  inches  in  the  center  to  18  inches  at  the  sides.  We 
append  sketches  of  half  a  dozen  different  valance  shapes, 
which  can  be  used  either  for  window  or  bed  draperies,  since 
they  can  be  lengthened  or  contracted  in  the  straight  parts, 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  measurements  indicated  will  be 
found,  if  followed,  to  yield  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
valances.  Instructions  for  setting  out  the  valances  will  be 
given  later  on. 

Persian  Beds. —  It  is  better  to  have  a  wood  frame  made 
for  these,  and  to  canvas  and  button  it  as  illustrated  by 
sketch  (Fig.  25).  The  stuffing  may  be  done  very  soft,  and 
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the  covering  should,  if  possible,  be  in  two  colors,  the  outside 
roll  or  buttoned  margin  in  one,  and  the  inside  in  another, 
using  a  bold  cord  to  cover  the  joint.  A  few  tapes  tacked  to 
the  wood  frame  will  be  sufficient  for  tying  it  firmly  to  the 
ironwork.  If  the  bed  be  of  dimity,  cretonne,  or  cotton 
material,  allow  II  inches  for  fullness ;  if  of  rep  or  tapestry, 
If  inches ;  but  in  the  length  of  the  flutes  no  allowance  will 
be  required.  The  base-valances  are  cut,  as  before  directed, 
a  3-inch  box-plait  and  a  3-incli  space  alternating  with  each 
other.  Double  the  length  of  valance  material  will  be  required 
to  finish  to  the  proper  length. 

Window  Draperies.— Cut  the  curtains  so  that  when  they 
are  finished  they  will  touch  the  floor,  allowing  about  3  inches 
additional.  Fix  the  hook  that  holds  the  curtain-band  or 
chain  about  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor;  and  when  the 
chain  has  pulled  the  curtains  to  their  proper  position  they 
will  about  touch  the  carpet.  At  the  present  time  valances 
are  mostly  cut  straight,  or  with  a  slight  break  in  the  line  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  The  depth  will  vary,  and  must  be 
governed  by  the  height  of  the  room:  they  range  from  14 
inches  to  27  inches.  Should  there  be  a  mass  of  wall-space 
above  the  top  of  the  window-frame,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
old  houses,  matters  may  be  greatly  improved  by  fixing  the 
cornice-lath  above  the  window  on  the  wall-space,  calculating 
to  cover  as  much  of  the  wall-space  as  the  depth  of  the  val¬ 
ance  will  allow.  This  will  make  the  window  look  much 
higher.  Valances  for  bay-windows  have  a  good  effect  when 
cut  quite  straight.  If  the  room  be  moderately  high,  make 
the  valance  about  two  feet  deep,  and  if  tapestry  be  employed 
it  should  be  paneled  with  Utrecht  velvet  or  plush.  Each 
Avindow  might  have  a  panel,  leaving  a  6-inch  margin  of 
tapestry  round  every  panel,  and  finishing  the  edges  of  the 
velvet  with  a  gimp.  The  base  of  the  curtains  should  also 
have  a  width  of  the  same  velvet  sewn  on  across,  and  about 
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a  foot  from  the  ground.  The 

■"so  " "  ~  - - - r  “  velvet  is  24  inches  wide,  and 

°  when  thus  applied  it  answers 

the  purpose  of  a  dado.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
j  selection  of  the  colors,  so  that  a  harmonious  effect 
will  be  produced. 

Curtain  Rods. — These  are  made  of  one-inch  hard 
wood  or  brass.  The  former  are  usually  of  birch,  with 
brass  pulley-ends  fixed  at  either  extremity  of  the 
rods,  and  these  rods  are  fixed  with  drop-hooks  under 
the  cornice-lath.  To  fix  the  cord,  commence  by  tem¬ 
porarily  tying  it  to  the  pulley  marked  A,  leaving  the 
cord  about  a  foot  too  long;  pull  the  rings  back  to 
the  two  ends,  as  shown  in  sketch  (Fig.  26).  Now  run 
the  cord  up  over  pulley-wheel,  B,  and  knot  to  ring,  C ; 
continue  to  pulley-wheel,  D,  passing  under  to  the  top, 
knot  the  cord  to  ring,  E ;  continue  over  top  of  pulley- 
wheel,  F,  down  to  pulley,  A.  Then  tie  the  knot  to 
come  at  point  G;  and  in  that  position  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  drawing  of  the  curtains.  For 
bay-windows  a  tramway  action  will  be  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  angles. 

Curtain-bands  can  be  made  of  same  material,  the 
edge  corded  or  laced;  average  run  about  18  inches 
long;  an  ordinary  curtain-ring  each  end,  the  top  end 
considerably  hollowed  from  the  middle,  shaped  to 
harmonize  with  the  valance. 

Cutting  Valances. — The  accompanying  illustrations 
of  valances  (Figs.  27  to  36)  will  be  found  adapted  to 
represent  everyday  requirements,  and  they  are  easy  to  cut. 
One  half  of  the  sketches  show  the  patterns,  and  the  other 
half  the  measurements.  They  are  all  alike  suitable  for 
window  or  bed  draperies ;  and  having  cut  them  many  times, 
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the  writer  knows  from  practical  experience  that  they  look 
well  when  completed. 

No.  27  valance  is  cut  16  inches  deep  from  A  to  B;  from 
C  to  D,  4  inches  across ;  from  E  to  E,  2  inches ;  from  E  to 
D,  1^-  inches;  from  B  to  the  line  shown  at  E  E,  4  inches. 
Finish  with  a  small  cord  all  round  the  edge  of  the  pattern 
as  shown,  and  with  tassels  at  the  extreme  points. 

The  valance  shown  in  Fig.  28  is  in  one  piece  of  buckram, 
the  measurements  being  as  follows :  — ■  A  to  C,  jl2  inches ; 
A  to  A,  20  inches;  from  A  to  B,  24  inches;  plush  border, 
3  inches,  and  rounded  as  shown.  To  vary  this,  you  may 
have  a  straight  buckram  for  the  center,  same  as  shown,  and 
gather  or  plait  up  the  wings  separately.  In  this  case,  the 
depth  of  the  wings  would  be  the  same,  but  the  width  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  doubled  to  supply  the  fullness.  Should 
the  window  be  a  large  one,  the  depth  of  the  whole  should 
be  considerably  increased,  say  from  4  to  6  inches. 

In  Fig.  23  we  illustrate  a  valance  cut  18  inches  deep 
from  A  to  B ;  the  distance  from  A  to  C  is  6  inches ;  from 
C  to  F,  20  inches;  from  D  to  H,  each  way,  4  inches.  Cut 
off  the  corner,  which  will  be  at  45  degrees,  and  the  shape  as 
shown  will  be  obtained. 

No.  30  valance  is  quite  straight,  and  is  paneled  with 
velvet.  It  should  be  18  inches  deep.  The  velvet  panel  is 
10  inches  wide,  leaving  a  tapestry  margin  of  4  inches.  This 
pattern  is  very  suitable  for  a  bay-window.  If  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  arrange  for  a  panel  of  velvet  for  each  window, 
showing  an  equal  margin  above,  below,  and  between  each 
panel. 

The  valance  No.  31  is  18  inches  deep  from  A  to  A;  from 
I >  to  B  it  is  20  inches;  from  H  to  B,  3  inches;  and  from 
lines  C,  B,  D,  each  3  inches.  Strike  from  a  radius  of  3  inches 
for  both  the  curves  or  sweeps. 
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Another  of  the  valances  shown  (Fig.  32)  is  12  inches 
from  A  to  A ;  from  A  to  B  and  from  B  to  C,  each  3  inches ; 
from  H  to  H,  12  inches;  and  from  C  to  F,  18  inches.  Strike 
from  an  18-inch  radius  for  the  sweeps.  The  downward 
curve  in  the  straight  part  will  have  its  center  at  a  point 
bisecting  the  top  line. 

Some  other  suggestions  are  shown  at  Figs.  33,  34,  35, 
and  36.  Fig.  33  would  form  a  novel  and  attractive  piece  of 
enrichment.  Its  disposition  affords  ample  scope  for  an 
effective  and  artistic  display  of  light  and  shade  in  drapery. 
'Idle  central  valance  is  intended  to  represent  a  piece  of  figure 
tapestry,  cupid  gambols,  or  anything  of  a  suitable  character. 
This  should  be  framed  up  with  a  plush  border,  and  fringed 
at  the  lower  edge.  Upon  either  side  of  this,  festoon  drapery 
should  be  arranged  after  the  manner  indicated  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  character  of  the  woodwork  will  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  one  or  more  decorative  items,  such  as  a 
Japanese  fan,  tray,  or  plaque,  which  would  considerably 
enhance  the  general  effect.  The  lambrequin,  composed  of 
lozenge-shaped  panels  (Fig.  35)  should  be  treated  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner  to  that  above  described.  The  center  of  each 
lozenge  should  consist  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  also  inclosed 
by  a  plush  border.  The  openings  which  occur  between  the 
panels  admit  of  the  visitor  observing  the  beauties  of  stained 
glass,  now  so  generally  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  window-sashes.  Pelmets  frequently  quite 
prevent  the  beauties  of  such  enrichment  being  seen.  The 
two  remaining  draperies,  being  simple  in  character,  explain 
themselves.  Those  lambrequins  attached  by  studs  or  but¬ 
tons  to  the  cornices  are  intended  to  be  detachable,  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  for  effect. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BED-HANGINGS. 

npHE  design  shown  in  Fig.  37  would  look  well  in  tapestry, 
i  or  in  any  nice  material  in  which  there  was  not  much 
stiffness.  Let  it  be  lined  Avith  a  suitable  color.  The  \Talance 
is  cut  in  two  pieces,  and  double  the  depth  required  to  tinish. 
This  will  be  taken  up  in  the  reefing.  The  bottom  edge  in 
the  center  must  be  cut  5  or  6  inches  Avider  than  the  top 
edge.  The  small  center-piece  is  separate,  cut  in  buckram, 
and  lined  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  to  finish  about  3^  inches 
Avide.  The  two  front  outside  corners  should  finish  about 
15  inches,  graduating  to  22  inches  on  the  back  edge,  not 
including  the  tassels.  These  latter  Avould  be  all  the  better 
loaded  with  lead,  which  wil  1  keep  them  straight.  The  head 
and  tester  cloths  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  lining 
for  the  tapestry,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  plaited  up  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  the  sketch  shoAVS ;  and  if  the  lining  be  a  good 
shade  and  harmonize  well  Avith  the  tapestry  a  very  pleasing- 
effect  -will  be  produced. 

Door  or  Window  Drapery. — The  drapery  shoAvn  in  Fig.  38 
is  to  be  fixed  on  a  wood  lath.  Cut  the  actual  width  and 
depth  required,  simply  alloAving  for  turnings.  A  narrow 
tape  should  be  stitched  on  the  back  of  this  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  Avith  half-inch  rings  seAvn  on  at  equi-distances  of 
3  inches.  These  will  carry  a  cord  from  the  fringed  side  of 
the  curtain  to  a  pulley-wheel  placed  in  the  top  right-hand 
corner,  and  by  drawing  this  the  effect  shoAvn  in  the  sketch 
Avill  be  obtained.  An  ordinary  curtain-holder  or  chain  com¬ 
pletes  the  Avhole.  The  rosettes  in  each  corner  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  Aving  or  tails  in  the  left  corner  would 


Fig.  37. 
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be  cut  about  20  inches  wide,  22  inches  deep  outside  edge, 
12  inches  on  the  inside.  A  straight  line  cut  across  and  then 
folded  up  will  give  the  shape  shown.  For  a  doorway  the 
wing  would  be  cut  much  smaller  than  for  a  window,  for 
which  latter  the  sizes  are  given. 


Mantel-board  and  Drapery. —  To  carry  out  the  design 
illustrated  in  Fig.  39,  get  a  one-inch  pine-board  for  the  top 
of  the  length  required,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the 
rods  upon  which  the  curtains  are  to  run  being  fixed  thereto. 
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A  drapery  of  this  kind  would  look  well  in  velvet,  either  em¬ 
bossed  or  plain.  The  board  is  covered  and  tacked  in  under, 
and  studded  on  the  chamfered  edge.  The  festoons  are  cu»t 


10  inches  wide  on  the  top  edge,  the  bottom  edge  being 
4  inches  wider  and  rounded;  the  depth  is  12  inches.  Each 
one  is  made  separately,  and  fi^ed,  as  shown,  to  the  strip  of 
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wood  under  the  board,  as  is  also  the  lamDrequin.  The  lam¬ 
brequin  is  made  on  buckram,  according  to  this  size,  showing 
half  section.  The  two  corner  festoons  are  cut  considerably 


'uim 


deeper  than  the  others  and  returned  on  the  ends  straight, 
as  is  also  the  lambrequin.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the 
mantel -Ipoard  shown  at  Fig.  40. 


MANTEL  BE  A  PERT. 
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Figs.  41  and  42  show  two  other  methods  of  draping  a 
mantel.  Fig.  41  looks  extremely  well  in  plush,  with  Persian 
trimmings  in  colors  to  suit.  Fig.  42  shows  a  very  elaborate 
mantel-draping  that  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  color  of 
the  furniture,  paper,  or  other  decoration  in  the  room. 


Mirror  Drapery. —  To  carry  out  the  design  shown  in 
Fig.  43,  the  festoons  are  cut  separate  from  the  side-wings 
and  heading-piece;  the  two  center-pieces  are  also  separate 
(covered  pieces  of  buckram).  The  wings  and  tails  are  cut 
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according  to  instructions  previously  given  in  connection 
with  Fig.  38.  Tack  tlxe  whole  to  a  strip  of  wood,  Avhich 
should  be  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  glass  or  wall. 


Wicker-Chair  Cushions. —  For  this  design  (Fig.  44)  cut  a 
paper  pattern  yf  the  e^act  shape  of  seat  and  back,  and  cut 
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the  material  in  accordance  with  this  pattern,  simply  allowing 
for  turnings.  When  the  cushions  are  filled  and  buttoned 
they  will  fit  correctly. 


By  using  a  fairly  good  wool,  a  good  cushion  can  be  made 
without  inside  cases,  and  will  answer  every  purpose.  Wicker 
chairs  can  be  greatly  improved  by  stuffing  the  back  and 
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sides  on  a  piece  of  buckram.  When  this  is  stuffed,  line  the 
back,  cord  the  top  edge,  and  fix  it  to  the  frame  with  a  fen 
ties,  directly  under  the  plaited  wicker-work.  After  this  is 
done,  sew  the  fringe  on  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  straight 
line,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 


Fig.  44. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CARPET-PLANNING. 

Thebe  is  nothing  particularly  difficult  about  carpet¬ 
planning,  providing  the  measurements  are  carefully  and 
correctly  taken.  A  chalk-line  should  be  always  with  you  in 
carpet-planning  to  use  in  the  place  of  a  straight-edge,  and 
is  more  portable.  Supposing  the  plan  of  a  room  has  to  be 
taken.  Let  us  first  have  a  plan-book  not  less  than  a  foot 
square:  small  sheets  are  awkward  when  there  are  many 
measurements  to  be  taken.  A  3-foot  rule  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  purpose  of  measuring,  for  the  width  of  Kid¬ 
derminster  and  Dutch  carpet  is  3  feet;  and,  moreover,  by 
folding  down  one  joint  of  the  3-foot  rule  we  get  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  2  feet  3  inches,  the  exact  width  of  tapestry,  Brussels, 
Wilton,  and  Axminster  carpets.  So  that  with  a  3-foot  rule, 
which  always  folds  up  to  9  inches,  we  can  easily  and  quickly 
estimate  how  many  yards  of  carpet  will  be  required  by 
simply  multiplying  the  length  by  the  number  of  widths. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  method  of  measuring.  First  take 
the  square  block  of  the  room,  and  fill  in  all  the  details  after¬ 
wards.  Mark  this  down  distinctly  on  a  sheet  of  the  plan- 
book,  drawing  as  nearly  as  possible  a  miniature  sketch  or 
plan  of  the  room,  and  sufficiently  plain  that  it  may  be  easily 
understood  by  any  other  person.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  man  who  measures  and  sketches  the  room  does  not 
always  plan  and  cut  the  carpet,  hence  great  care  is  advisable 
in  giving  the  proper  figures.  It  is  necessary  to  take  cross¬ 
measurements,  that  is,  from  corner  to  corner,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  room  is  out  of  square  or  not :  there 
will  then  be  no  possibility  of  mistakes.  The  short  measure¬ 
ments  in  a  plan  should  also  be  checked  by  adding  them 
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together:  if  they  correspond  with  the  long  measurements, 
the  figures  are  correct.  There  is  nothing  like  making  sure 
that  the  plan  is  correct  before  leaving  the  house. 

To  cut  the  carpet,  first  lay  down  the  principal  measure¬ 
ments,  or  square  block  of  the  plan,  on  the  cutting-floor  by 
means  of  a  chalk-line ;  and  set  it  by  the  cross-measurements. 
Fill  in  all  the  other  measurements  afterVards.  If  these 
correspond  with  the  figures  entered  for  the  square  block, 
then  all  is  correct.  If  one  measurement  on  the  floor  is 
wrongly  made,  it  wall  not  come  in  correct  at  the  finish; 
hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  adding  together  all  the 
small  measurements  of  each  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  test 
them  with  the  long  measurements  before  leaving  the  house. 
These  additions  are  shown  on  the  sides  of  the  plan  illus¬ 
trated  herewith  (Fig.  45). 

By  examination  of  this  illustration  it  will  be  seen  that 
line  C  D  is  longer  than  A  B  by  6  inches,  while  the  sides 
A  C  and  B  D  are  each  18  feet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  room  can  not  be  square  at  some  of  its  corners.  The 
diagonal  measurements,  23  ft.  5  in.  and  23  ft.  9  in.,  determine 
this  exactly.  The  larger  angle  is  obviously  one  opposite  the 
greater  diagonal,  namely,  A  B  D.  Also,  as  C  I)  is  a  little 
longer  than  A  B,  it  is  likely  that  the  angle  opposite  B  C  is 
the  right-angled,  or  square,  corner.  In  planning,  this  is 
easily  found,  but  it  can  also  be  done  by  arithmetic.  It  is  a 
rule  in  geometry  that  in  a  right-angled  triangle  if  the  two 
short  sides  be  squared  and  added  together  they  wall  equal  the 
square  of  the  long  sides.  In  our  example  we  have  two  sides, 
respectively  15  feet  and  18  feet,  and  a  diagonal  23  ft.  5  in. 
Squaring  these,  wre  have — 

18  feet.  15  feet. 

18  feet.  15  feet. 

144  75 

18  15 


324  feet. 


225  feet. 


Fig.  45. 
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By  cross-multiplication, — 

28  5  0 
23  5  0 


9  9  1 
538  7 

feet,  548  4  1 


Adding  324  feet 
to  225  feet 

gives  549  feet. 

Tliis  is  so  near  the  548  feet  4  inches  found  by  squaring  the 
diagonal  as  to  show  that  the  measurement  of  23  feet  5  inches 
is  correct  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  angle 
B  A  C  being  square. 

On  the  same  principle  are  founded  the  two  following 
variations  of  the  above.  A  simple  method  of  finding  whether 
the  sides  of  a  room  are  square  with  each  other  is  to  measure 
along  one  side,  as  A  B,  12  feet;  and  12  feet  along  the  other 
side,  A  C.  The  diagonal,  as  B  C,  will  then  measure  17  feet 
within  a  very  minute  fraction  of  an  inch,  if  the  angle,  B  A  C, 
is  square.  As  a  5-foot  measuring-rod  is  a  very  common  size, 
it  may  be  still  more  easily  used  than  the  above,  by  measur¬ 
ing  from  A  toward  B  3  feet,  and  from  A  toward  C  4  feet, 
marking  a  point  on  the  floor  against  the  skirting  in  each 
case.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  will  be  exactly 
5  feet,  if  the  room  be  square. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  these  methods  may  be 
employed  in  setting  out  the  plan  on  the  cutting-floor. 

A  circular  window  is  also  shown  on  the  plan.  The  meas¬ 
urements  are  here  taken  by  offsets.  In  the  present  example 
these  are  ten  in  number,  and  one  foot  apart,  because  the 
span  of  the  window-opening  is  ten  feet  across.  Mark  these 
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offsets  on  the  floor,  in  a  direct  line  ’with  the  straight  wall. 
Measure  the  exact  length  of  each  offset  and  mark  it  plainly 
in  the  book,  as  shown.  The  segment  can  then  be  easily  laid 
on  the  cutting-floor. 

When  cutting  bordered  carpets  the  border  should  first 
be  cut,  taking  care  to  have  a  good  miter  at  each  angle.  The 
body  is  next  filled  in. 

Seams  across  the  width  of  a  carpet,  called  “cross-joins,” 
should  have  no  turnings ;  and  if  sewn  closely  will  stand  any 
strain  and  not  fray  out.  Joins  running  the  selvage  way,  or 
where  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  part  of  a  width,  should  be  cut 
about  one  inch  wider  than  required  to  finish,  and  frayed 
out,  and  can  then  be  sewn  as  if  it  were  a  selvage  edge.  Sew 
it  close,  and  it  will  stand  any  strain.  By  this  method  you 
have  an  equal  thickness,  and  prevent  the  joins  wearing 
before  the  other  parts.  Miters,  of  course,  you  are  bound 
to  turn  in. 

Felt  carpeting  is  rarely  planned  to  fit.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
simply  sewn  together  so  as  to  be  large  enough  to  cover,  and 
it  is  then  turned  in  and  tacked  down  to  fit.  Felt  is  bad  to 
match.  If  it  is  puckered  in  when  matched  and  sewn,  strain 
it  out,  face  down,  as  square  as  possible  on  the  floor.  Then 
damp  the  wrinkles,  and,  with  the  application  of  a  hot  goose, 
it  will  shrink  to  any  required  shape.  All  carpets  should  be 
well  pressed  on  the  seams;  but  other  kinds  can  not  be 
shrunk  to  shape  by  damping  and  pressing  to  such  an  extent 
as  can  be  done  with  felt. 

Floorcloths,  kamptulicons,  and  linoleums  are  always 
fitted  at  the  house  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  It  is  well  to  be 
supplied  with  an  oil-stone,  as  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  soon 
gone  when  cutting  such  material.  In  cases  where  it  is  to 
be  bordered,  the  border  should  be  first  mitered  round  the 
room,  not  fixing  the  inside  edges.  Next  put  the  body  mate¬ 
rial  squarely  into  its  place,  letting  it  pass  a  little  under  the 
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border.  Mark  the  body-cloth  with  a  pencil  or  the  edge  of  a 
knife  by  the  inside  edge  of  the  border,  cut  it  off"  just  as  it 
lies  on  the  lloor,  pull  out  the  cuttings  from  under  the  border, 
and  the  edges  of  body  and  border  will  then  butt  together. 
If  this  is  done  carefully,  an  exact  tit  will  be  secured.  If  the 
floor  is  boarded,  a  few  gimp  pins  will  keep  the  floorcloth  in 
its  place;  but  if  it  be  of  stone  a  solution  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  it  in  its  place,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  makers  of  linoleum,  or  good  stiff  flour 
paste  might  be  used.  Even  when  laying  liamptulicon  on 
board  floors  it  is  best  cemented,  as  that  prevents  it  stretch¬ 
ing  and  lying  loosely. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CUTTING  OF  SHADES. 

The  cutting  of  shades  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
taking  the  length  or  drop  of  the  shade,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  width  of  the  roller,  and  cutting  the  shade  12  inches 
longer  than  the  exact  drop.  This  additional  measurement 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  hem  on  the  bottom,  while  part  of  it 
will  be  necessary  with  a  view  to  allow  the  shade  to  go  once 
round  the  roller,  for  when  a  wooden  roller  is  shown  bare 
after  the  shade  is  drawn  down  it  is  an  eyesore.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  well  to  have  plenty  of  length.  Allow  a  quarter  inch  of 
play  for  the  shade  at  each  end  of  the  shade-roller.  The 
hems  on  each  side  of  the  shade  must  be  raw-edged,  and  be 
1J  inches  wide.  Allow  a  half  inch  for  turning  in  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shade,  then  fold  3^  inches  up  to  form  the 
slip  for  the  shade-lath.  It  is  necessary  that  a  shade  should 
run  true,  and  in  order  to  insure  this  it  must  be  cut  per¬ 
fectly  square.  The  proper  way  to  go  about  it  is  as  follows : 
Cut  the  linen  12  inches  longer  than  the  actual  drop ;  fold 
the  material  lengthways  down  the  middle;  if  there  be  a 
stripe  in  the  blind,  let  the  fold  be  exactly  parallel  with  it. 
Measure  across  from  the  fold,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  shade,  the  half  width  required,  and  prick  it  through  the 
double  thickness  with  the  regulator ;  also  mark  through  1£ 
inches  beyond;  this  is  to  set  off  the  two  side-hems.  Now 
mark  in  the  same  way  a  half  inch  from  the  bottom ;  and  3£ 
inches  from  that  mark  up  the  shade  on  the  outside  edge. 
This  gives  the  turnings  and  hem  for  the  lath.  Also  mark  a 
half  inch  from  the  top  edge  to  give  the  line  to  fix  to  roller. 
Unfold  the  shade,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  board;  place  the 
straight-edge  from  mark  to  mai’k,  and  press  a  line  with  the 
point  of  the  regulator  so  that  the  cutting-line  will  be  visible. 
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It  wii  then  be  impossible  for  the  shade  to  be  otherwise 
than  square.  It  is  also  a  quicker  and  surer  method  than 
using  a  square.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  45)  the  small 
crosses  (thus  x)  show  the  pricks  of  the  regulator,  and  it  is 
the  upholsterer’s  work  to  fold  the  hems  in  then'  proper  place 
from  these  pricked  marks.  Should  the  bottom  be  shaped, 
put  an  extra  slip  for  the  lath  just  above  the  shape-line  on 
the  room  side  of  the  shade.  The  neatest  way  to  fix  a  shade 
is  to  put  one  tack  at  each  end  of  the  roller,  to  wind  it  round 
once  till  it  meets,  crease  it  back,  and  sew  it  from  end  to  end. 
This  entirely  hides  the  roller  should  the  curtain  be  drawn 
completely  down,  and  will  never  tear  away. 

The  writer’s  individual  opinion  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
printed  shade  material  now  so  much  in  favor,  the  side  that 
is  printed  should  be  put  to  the  window.  When  the  light 
shines  through  it,  the  pattern  will  be  seen  very  distinctly  in 
the  room,  whereas  the  wrong  side  would  look  very  bad  from 
the  street. 

Festoon  Shades. —  A  festoon  shade,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  46,  should  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  wood  3  inches  wide, 
on  which  the  pulley-wheels  work  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  a  Venetian  blind,  but  no  check-action  is  required. 
Four  festoons  will  be  required  to  an  ordinary  window,  of 
say  10  inches  each,  with  a  ^-inch  margin  on  the  twro  outside 
edges.  Cut  the  shade  twice  the  depth  to  which  it  is  to 
be  finished.  On  the  width  allow"  4  inches  to  each  festoon; 
and  on  the  side-margin  sufficient  to  return  to  the  cord-line, 
which  will  thus  form  a  3-inch  hem  on  each  side,  finishing 
under  the  tape.  When  the  hems  are  made,  mark  the  festoons 
or  tape-lines,  and  gather  the  shade  up  to  the  depth  required, 
and  on  these  lines  sew  narrow  tapes  of  the  same  color  as 
the  shade ;  on  the  tapes  sew  small  brass  rings  about  3  inches 
apart.  To  weight  the  shade,  a  piece  of  |-inch  circular  bar- 
iron  is  covered  with  the  same  material  and  sewn  to  each 
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tape  at  the  bottom,  just  clear  of  the  shaping.  The  draw -cords 
are  tied  to  this  rod,  and  run  up  through  the  rings  to  the 
pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (T  ig.  46).  The  material 


Fig.  46. 


used  should  be  thin,  or  at  least  soft,  and  without  any  dress 
or  stiffness  whatever.  The  shade  is  tacked  to  the  top  of  the 
lath  before  being  sewed  up,  thus  hiding  the  tacks.  Put  the 
tapes  to  the  window  in  fixing. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  book  ruled  for  taking 
measurements  of  shades,  something  after  this  style: — 


Name, 
Address, 
and  Date. 

Name 

of 

Room. 

No. 

of 

Blinds. 

Material. 

Color. 

Description 

of 

Roller. 

29—1—83 

A.  Bertrand,  ^ 

Library. 

Two. 

No. 5,  Printed 

Hartserne’s 

No.  1  Pearl.  \ 

Bedroom. 

One. 

Green  Union 

Spring. 

Width 

between 

Beads. 

Height 

between 

Beads. 

Space 
available 
for  Roller. 

How  to 
be  tixed. 

Sundries,  &c. 

< 

3  ft.,  8  in. 

6  ft. .  6  in. 

4  ft.,  4  in. 

To  head 
lining. 

Straight,  with 
lace,  black 
acorns,  brass 
knot-holders. 

4  ft. 

5  ft.,  6  in. 

Between 

beads. 

Cleat-hook, 
knot-holder,  and 
worsted  tassel. 

By  adopting  this  plan  the  cost  of  shades  can  be  esti¬ 
mated,  or  referred  to,  with  readiness. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS. 

I  think  the  foregoing  pretty  nearly  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  upholstery,  though  it  may  be  often  necessary 
to  apply  the  rules  and  designs  shown  to  many  other  pur¬ 
poses;  and  I  give  in  this  chapter  a  few  designs  of  things 
and  situations  that  the  upholsterer  may  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with. 


Fig.  47  shows  a  method  of  draping  the  back  of  a  piano. 
It  is  quite  “the  thing”  now  to  have  the  backs  of  upright 
pianos  facing  visitors,  and  this  fashion  renders  it  imperative 
to  have  the  backs  covered;  and* nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  artistic  richness  of  the  instrument  as  a  harmonious 
draping  in  surahs  or  velours. 

Fig.  48  shows  another  style  of  draping,  which  in  most 
cases  would  be  very  appropriate. 
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Figs.  49,  50,  and  51  show  some  odd  treatment  of  French 
windows  that  open  on  a  covered  porch.  The  draping  on 
these  examples  is  extremely  artistic;  and  if  a  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  is  chosen  the  effect  is  very  pleasing.  As 
these  examples,  however,  are  only  given  as  suggestions,  the 
upholsterer  will  readily  see  that  the  drapery  may  be  changed 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  styles. 


Fig.  48. 


It  is  true  that  this  branch  of  the  art  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  special  artists  known  as  “  decorators”;  but  the  two 
departments  are  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  inseparable. 

Figs.  52  and  53  show  the  methods  of  draping  a  window 
from  one  side  only.  This  style  is  very  effective  when  there 
are  two  windows  at  one  end  of  a  room,  and  the  hangings 
are  gathered  from  opposite  sides. 

Sometimes  the  advice  of  the  upholsterer  or  his  services 
are  required  in  matters  pertaining  to  general  draping,  such 
as  the  draping  of  halls,  alcoves,  niches,  and  recesses.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  upholsterer,  and  on  the 
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surroundings  of  the  part  to  be  draped;  and  all  that  can  be 
done  here  to  help  him  out  is  simply  to  give  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  and  hints. 

Fig.  54  shows  how  some  halls  are  draped  when  narrow. 
Wide  halls  will  stand  more  hangings  than  narrow  ones, 
and  sometimes  the  amount  of  fabrics  used  in  the  latter  is 
enormous,  as  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  55,  which  is  taken  from 
an  actual  example. 

If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  any  of  the  furniture  designers’ 
works  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  we  find  descriptions  of  bed-hangings  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  contrived, —  ugly  according  to  present  taste, 
though  probably  presenting  features  of  beauty  to  those 
who  made  and  used  them.  Apart  altogether  from  appear¬ 
ance,  cumbersome  bed-hangings  can  not  be  approved  of; 
indeed,  some  would  go  the  length  of  saying  this  about  any 
hangings,  however  simple,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  un¬ 
healthy,  by  impeding  free  ventilation  and  by  harboring  dust. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  valid  objection  to  the  old  four-poster, 
with  its  heavy  hangings  carefully  drawn  to  exclude  every 
breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  sleeper,  and  its  tester-cloth  to 
hold  the  dust  from  one  spring  cleaning  to  another;  but,  in 
moderation,  bed-hangings  such  as  are  now  generally  seen 
are  not  to  be  decried  indiscriminately.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  useful  in  warding  off  draughts;  and  when  they  are  not 
required  for  this  purpose,  they  are  so  light  and  scanty  that 
they  can  not  be  considered  injurious.  Whether  they  look 
well  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  furnish  a  room,  so 
far  as  appearance  goes,  much  in  the  same  way  that  anti¬ 
macassars  do,  as  well  as  being  useful  in  warding  off  draughts. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  the  hangings  as  to  the  uphol¬ 
stering  of  bed-heads  that  attention  is  now  directed;  for  the 
hangings — that  is,  the  curtains — being  principally  made  up 
by  women,  hardly  require  detailed  mention.  Of  course,  I 
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am  referring  solely  to  the  modern  form  of  bed  drapery, 
which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  half-tester  style  of 
bedstead,  in  which,  beyond  the  base-valance,  there  are  only 
curtains  at  the  head-end.  Even,  however,  in  these  bedsteads 
there  is  considerable  scope  for  display  of  taste  in  the  uphol¬ 
sterer  ;  but  as  the  varieties  of  detail  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  endless,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  minute  instructions, 
and  these  must  be  confined  to  the  simplest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  fortunately,  the  most  popular  style  of  hangings.  But, 
first,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  bedstead  is  required;  and  here 
I  may  as  well  say  that  though  wooden  bedsteads  are  by  no 
means  things  of  the  past,  and  will  no  doubt  resume  their 
former  popularity,  it  is  still  so  comparatively  rarely  they  are 
made  now  that  remarks  will  be  directed  to  metallic — brass 
or  iron — bedsteads.  Of  these,  one  variety — namely,  those 
with  head  and  foot  alike,  or  rather  with  the  head-end  a 
little  higher  than  the  foot-end — is  not  adapted  for  curtains 
beyond  those  from  the  frame  to  the  floor  at  the  sides  and 
foot.  These  curtains,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  known 
as  base-valances ;  and  as  the  only  part  of  then  construction 
that  can  be  considered  a  man’s  work  consists  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  laths  which  are  used  to  connect  them  with  the 
bedstead,  very  little  need  be  said  about  them,  as  among 
workers  probably  ideas  of  trimming  would  be  scouted  by 
the  female  amateur  who  will  undertake  the  necessary  sew¬ 
ing.  A  man,  even  though  an  upholsterer,  is  hardly  com¬ 
petent,  in  the  opinion  of  his  '‘better  half,”  to  direct  the 
arrangement  of  the  domestic  curtains,  though  he  may  design 
and  plan  for  others.  So  just  leave  such  little  matters  to 
be  settled  by  the  feminine  portion  of  the  household.  You 
might,  horvever,  just  hint  that  to  avoid  too  great  depth  on 
the  one  hand  or  scrimpiness  on  the  other,  the  valance  should 
be  cut  to  the  measurement  between  the  bottom  of  the  mat¬ 
tress — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  top  of  the  frame  on 
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which  this  rests — and  the  floor;  and  that  for  fullness  for 
pleating,  about  four  breadths  of  ordinary  cretonne  width 
for  a  full-length  bedstead  is  a  very  good  standard.  I  name 
cretonne,  which,  as  was  stated  in  one  of  the  preliminary 
chapters,  is  about  31  inches  wide,  as  it  is  so  frequently  used 
for  the  purpose;  and  those  who  prefer  anything  else  can 
easily  calculate  the  number  of  widths  that  may  be  required, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  fabric 
and  its  consequent  adaptability  for  pleating.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  length  of  a  base-valance  may  be  about  half  as 
much  again  as  that  of  the  length  it  is  to  be  when  hung,  so 
that  in  a  5-foot,  (wide)  bedstead  three  cretonne  widths  will 
be  about  right.  The  base-laths  themselves  may  be  made  of 
pine,  a  quarter-inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide.  They  should 
be  as  long  as  the  side  and  foot  rails  on  which  they  rest, — 
one  of  them  on  each  rail.  Covering  these  laths  is  a  long 
bag  or  case,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  valance,  or 
something  suitable.  The  strip  of  which  the  base-bag  is 
formed  may  be  some  five  inches  wide,  so  that  the  lath  may 
easily  be  inserted  in  the  bag,  to  which  the  valance  is  after¬ 
wards  regulated  and  sewn.  The  palliasse  or  mattress  which 
is  used  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  base-lath  in  position  on 
the  rail ;  though,  should  it  not  do  so  properly,  a  few  tapes 
will  make  all  secure.  These,  however,  are  not  often  required, 
if  the  palliasse  is  of  sufficient  size.  So  much  for  base- valances, 
which,  it  will  be  understood,  are  fixed  in  much  the  same 
manner  to  any  kind  of  bedstead;  and  we  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  upholstery  of  head-ends,  with  a  few  hints  on. 
the  curtains. 

Any  kind  of  bedstead  may  have  an  upholstered  head,  by 
which,  it  will  be  understood,  is  meant  a  head-end  with  an 
upholstered  panel ;  but  the  kind  to  which  this  adornment  is 
generally  applied  is  commonly  known  as  the  “Persian.”  In 
this  the  head-rails  are  much  higher  than  the  foot, —  as  high. 


Fig.  54, 
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in  fact,  as  the  ordinary  half-tester,  with  which  it  might 
almost  be  confounded  by  the  casual  observer,  though  to 
others  the  differences  are  readily  discernible.  The  only  one 
to  which  attention  need  be  drawn  here,  as  it  is  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes  at  present,  is  that  in  the  Persian  head 
the  ends  run  straight  up,  and  do  not  support  any  over¬ 
hanging  structure.  There  are,  however,  many  varieties  of 
both  these  and  other  kinds,  which  converge  so  closely  on 
each  other  that  a  slight  degree  of  hesitation  may  sometimes 
be  excusable ;  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
the  bedstead  may  be  called,  for  the  methods  of  upholstering 
them  are  much  the  same,  and  any  one  who  understands  how 
to  do  with  the  modern  “Persian”  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  making  whatever  adaptations  may  be  necessary  by  altered 
circumstances.  First  of  all,  a  wooden  frame  will  have  to 
be  made  to  fill  the  opening.  Now,  on  looking  at  an  iron 
Persian  bedstead,  as  usually  made,  two  thin  bands  of  iron, 
or  rods,  will  be  seen, —  one  of  them  a  few  inches  below  the 
ornamental  upper  rails,  and  the  other  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  lath-rails  or  bottom  of  the  bedstead.  Each  of  these 
bands  will  be  found  to  have  two  or  three  holes  in  it;  and 
from  the  comparatively  rough  way  in  which  they  are  finished, 
it  will  be  at  once  and  correctly  surmised  that  they  are  for 
use  and  not  for  appearance.  The  bands  are  there  only  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  the  above-mentioned  frame,  and 
the  holes  are  for  the  necessary  screws.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  size  of  the  wooden  frame, 
which  ought  to  fit  loosely  in  width,  and  to  be  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  be  screwed  to  the  stays  from  behind;  for  I 
dare  say  it  is  understood  that  the  frame,  when  upholstered, 
is  fastened  on  the  front  of  the  head.  In  other  words,  it 
must  lie  within  the  uprights,  and  on  the  transverse  rails. 
Sometimes,  when  the  lower  one  of  these  is  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
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the  frame  some  inches  deeper,  in  order  that  there  may  not 
be  a  space  between  the  bedding  and  the  upholstery.  As  a 
rule,  however,  bedsteads  are  turned  out  by  the  manufacturer 
with  due  consideration  of  the  upholsterer’s  needs,  and  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  make  the  frame  more  than  six  inches 
lower  than  the  bottom  stay,  as  the  object  is  merely  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  vacant  space  appearing  above  the  bolster  and  pillows. 
In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  have  the  framing  rather 
lower  than  absolutely  necessary  than  that  it  should  be  too 
short.  The  frame,  which  is  only  required  as  a  support  for 
the  upholstery,  is  a  very  simple  affair.  It  may  be  made  of 
half-inch  pine,  three  inches  or  so  wide,  mortised  and  tenoned, 
halved,  or  fastened  at  the  corners  in  any  other  way  that  may 
be  most  convenient.  It  will  also  be  well,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  wide  bedstead,  to  further  strengthen  it  by  the 
addition  of  cross  and  upright  stays,  which  may  be  either 
mortised  or  halved  to  the  outer  framing,  the  former  joint 
being,  of  course,  the  better  of  the  two.  Extreme  neatness 
of  workmanship  is  not  required, —  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
any  strain  there  may  be  from  the  covering  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  to  be  studied.  I  shall  merely  indicate  two 
arrangements  for  this,  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded  as 
novelties  in  themselves ;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  will 
be  more  generally  useful  to  the  upholsterer  than  more  com¬ 
plicated  devices,  which,  if  he  wants,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  devise  for  himself.  In  fact,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so 
much  depends  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  worker  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  hard  and  fast  lines  that  must  be 
adhered  to.  In  the  drapery  part  of  the  upholsterer’s  craft 
this  is  specially  the  case,  for  a  slight  difference  in  a  fold,  or 
some  in  itself  comparatively  insignificant  detail,  may  make 
all  the  distinction  between  a  tasteful,  artistic  arrangement, 
and  the  reverse.  Material  has  something  to  do  with  effect; 
but,  after  all,  the  chief  matter  is  the  arrangement,  and  on 
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this  no  merely  written  instructions  can  convey  ideas  suitable 
for  every  instance.  Color,  again,  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  appearance  of  bed  or  any  other  furniture  drapery, 
for  no  hangings  can  look  well  unless  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  predominant  coloring  of  the  room.  But  this  hint 
being  given,  it  must  take  care  of  itself,  for  any  lengthy  con¬ 
sideration  of  coloring  would  occupy  far  too  much  space. 
Those  who  want  to  study  this  feature  thoroughly  can  not 
do  better  than  read  Chevreul’s  “  Laws  of  Contrast  of  Color,” 
a  standard  work,  which  gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
interior  decorative  effects  depending  on  color. 

Perhaps  the  easiest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  effective  styles  in  which  the  head  can  be  upholstered 
is  that  in  which  the  covering  is  pleated  to  the  center.  It 
looks  well  in  either  a  plain  or  figured  material.  In  the  latter 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  pattern  running  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  namely,  to  or  from  the  center  throughout.  It  will  not 
do  to  have  the  design  on  the  upper  part,  starting  as  it  were 
from  the  center,  and  on  the  bottom  part  from  the  lower 
edge.  This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  some  of  a  flowing  or 
floral  character,  for  in  designs  of  a  geometrical  kind  no 
attention  will  be  required  beyond,  if  the  pattern  is  very 
large  or  pronounced,  seeing  that  they  match  at  the  joins  of 
the  different  lengths.  To  ascertain  how  many  of  these  are 
wanted,  measure  the  width  of  the  covering  material,  and 
mark  this  off  at  intervals  on  the  edge  of  the  frame,  not 
including  the  angles, —  that  is,  the  measurements  will  ignore 
the  angle.  Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  giving- 
actual  measurements.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  size  of  the 
frame  is  4  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  31  inches.  Start  from  any  point  at  the  edge  of  the 
frame,  say  the  left  top  corner,  and  measure  31  inches  along 
the  top,  then  take  the  same  distance  from  this  to  the  edge 
of  the  right-hand  side,  and  so  on  till  the  frame  has  been 
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gone  round.  The  number  of  lengths  required  will  thus  be 
eight,  seven  of  them  being  the  full  width  of  the  cretonne, 
31  inches,  or  whatever  the  covering  is,  and  the  other  a  mere 
strip  of  a  few  inches.  The  length  of  each  of  these  pieces 
must  be  equal  to  the  measurement  from  the  center  to  the 
furthest  portion  of  the  woodwork,  allowing  for  each  a  full¬ 
ness  of  about  5  inches  or  6  inches.  I  should  say  here  that 
the  point  where  the  pleats  meet  need  not  be  the  actual 
center  of  the  frame,  as  the  object  should  be  to  get  it  about 
half  way  between  the  top  of  the  bedding  and  of  the  top  of 
the  panel.  The  remainder  are  measured  in  the  same  way, 
namely,  by  taking  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  woodwork 
to  the  extreme  length.  All  the  ends  which  are  to  be  in  the 
middle  must  now  be  pleated,  and  the  most  convenient  way 
to  do  so  is  to  thread  them  a  short  distance  from  the  edge 
on  a  piece  of  wire, —  ordinary  bell-wire  will  do  very  well, — 
and  then  bend  the  wire  into  a  ring,  as  small  as  the  thickness 
of  the  stuff  will  conveniently  allow,  say  about  2-|  inches  in 
diameter  for  cretonne.  The  ends  of  the  wire,  which  should 
be  left  long  enough  for  the  purpose,  must  then  be  passed 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  frame  at  the  center  and  tacked 
down  behind  securely.  The  covering  must  then  be  tacked 
down,  being  drawn  a  little  way  over  the  back  of  the  frame 
for  the  purpose.  It  then  only  remains  to  trim  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  stuff  and  to  cover  the  center  with  a  rosette,  a  watch- 
pocket,  or  some  similar  contrivance  of  an  ornamental  char¬ 
acter.  A  border  may  also  be  added  to  the  panel,  which,  if 
covered  as  directed,  will  have  the  pleats  very  pronounced  at 
the  center,  and  gradually  fading  into  a  level  surface  at  the 
edge. 

As  the  flatness  of  the  edge  is  merely  owing  to  the  widths 
of  the  stuff  being  cut  close,  it  follows  that  any  amount  of 
pleating  that  may  be  wanted  can  be  got  there  by  simply 
allowing  more  breadths  of  material.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better 
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to  have  some  pleating  at  the  edges,  as  the  joins  of  the 
different  widths  can  be  concealed  throughout  their  entire 
length  within  the  folds.  Some  little  manipulation  will  be 
required  to  get  the  pleats  regular  and  of  equal  fullness,  for 
unless  this  is  attended  to  the  effect  will  be  unpleasant.  As  a 
guide  while  fixing,  it  will  be  well  to  mark  the  spaces  within 
which  each  piece  is  to  be  pleated  at  the  edge.  No  great 
amount  of  skill  is  required  in  fixing  this  kind  of  head,  but 
neatness  is  essential.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  “hour¬ 
glass  head.” 

Bed-curtains. —  There  is  nothing  difficult  in  the  making- 
up  of  bed-curtains,  as  now  usually  seen  on  the  half-tester 
and  the  Persian  with  arms,  and  a  little  attention  to  a  few 
simple  details  will  enable  any  one  who  can  sew  to  make 
them  up  fairly.  Of  course,  there  is  scope  for  that  quality 
vaguely  termed  taste,  which  every  one  possesses  in  abun¬ 
dance,  or  fancy  they  do,  so  that  nothing  more  need  be  said 
about  it.  The  materials  of  which  bed-curtains  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  made  are  chintz  and  cretonne,  but  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  used,  if  preferred.  It  is  as  well,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  too  heavy;  and  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  that  the  two  just  named  are  the  most 
suitable.  In  an  earlier  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the 
reversible  cretonne,  which  being  printed  with  a  pattern 
showing  on  both  sides,  may  be  made  into  curtains  without 
requiring  any  lining.  Fabrics  printed  on  one  side  only  are 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  lined.  The  lining  is  a  thin 
self-colored  fabric  sold  for  the  purpose.  From  a  width  and 
a  half  to  two  widths  are  generally  used  for  a  curtain  which 
is  to  be  “headed”  up  to  be  about  20  inches  wide,  which  is 
about  the  average  of  the  Persian  arm-bedstead,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard.  The  “heading”  consists  in  pleating 
the  top  end  of  the  curtain  to  bring  it  into  pleasing  folds 
when  hanging,  without  the  awkward  bulging  which  would 
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result  without;  though,  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  cur¬ 
tains  which  have  no  fullness  are  quite  as  good.  Whether 
they  look  as  well  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion  only.  The 
workman  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  heading 
may  be  formed  of  either  plain  box,  double  box,  or  running 
pleat,  nor  will  he  require  instructions  how  to  stitch  them. 
The  front  and  bottom  edges  may  with  advantage  be  trimmed 
with  fringe  binding,  the  style  of  which  is  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  name.  But  these  few  hints  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Beds,  Pillows,  Bolsters,  Feathers,  &c. —  The  differences 
between  a  mattress  and  a  bed  having  now  been  stated,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  construction  of  the  latter 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that, 
beyond  sewing  the  case  and  filling  it  with  the  requisite  ma¬ 
terials,  there  is  anything  to  be  done.  The  case  is  made  of 
tick,  which  should  be  of  good  substance,  to  prevent  the 
feathers — the  usual  filling — from  working  their  way  through 
it.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  case  may  be  sewn  to  each 
other,  or  they  may  have  a  border  intervening,  similar  to 
mattresses,  the  edges  being  either  bound  or  welted,  as  may 
be  preferred.  There  is  an  idea  held  by  some  people  that 
cases  should  be  waxed  inside,  but  this  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  nor  universal.  With  very  thin  loosely  woven  ticks  it 
may  be  an  advantage,  as  waxing  tends  to  prevent  feathers 
coming  through ;  but  if  the  ticking  is  good  it  is  not  required. 
Waxing  is  open  to  several  objections,  besides  the  obvious 
one  that,  if  not  necessary,  it  involves  a  useless  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor.  However,  as  some  may  think  the  bed  is 
not  complete  unless  the  case  is  waxed,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  operation  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  lump  of  beeswax,  the 
ordinary  yellow  kind  generally,  is  rubbed  all  over  the  inside 
of  the  case,  so  that  a  little  adheres, —  in  my  opinion,  the  less 
the  better,  for  it  forms  an  admirable  holdfast  for  dust. 
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Soap  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  wax,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bolsters  and  pillows  are  made  in  much  the  same 
way, —  the  former  being  round  bags,  with  pieces  shaped 
accordingly  to  form  the  ends;  the  latter  flat,  the  top  and 
bottom  being  sewn  together  without  any  border.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  is  the  wedge-shaped  variety ;  but  it  is  so  little 
used  in  this  country  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  it 
into  consideration. 

Feather  beds  are  often  denounced  as  unhealthy,  and, 
though  some  may  be,  they  should  not  all  be  considered  so. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  the  feathers  have  been 
purified  and  cleansed,  for  unless  this  has  been  thoroughly 
done  beds  made  of  them  can  not  be  wholesome.  Feathers, 
to  be  fit  for  bedding  purposes,  must  be  effectually  cleansed 
and  prepared,  not  only  by  the  removal  of  dust  and  loose 
dirt,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  animal  matter  contained 
inside  the  quills.  This  can  not  be  done  by  the  old-fashioned 
rustic  plan  of  hanging  them  in  a  bag  and  beating  them 
occasionally,  though  now  and  again  the  method  is  advocated 
as  being  sufficient  for  amateur  purposes.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  it  is,  perhaps,  better  than  nothing.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  using  feathers 
from  their  own  fowls  and  poultry,  for  others  will  find  it 
better  to  buy  the  feathers  ready  dressed.  Perhaps  here  I 
may  give  a  hint  worth  attention  by  those  who  keep  poultry, 
namely,  that  feathers  are  a  marketable  commodity,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  in  almost  any  city  to 
purifiers  of  feathers  for  bedding  purposes.  This  source  of 
profit  from  the  fowl-run  seems  to  be  commonly  overlooked 
in  this  country.  The  smaller  feathers  only  should  be  kept; 
and  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  birds  to  make  it 
worth  while,  the  different  kinds  should  be  kept  separately. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  “moulted”  feathers,  for  the 
trouble  of  collecting  these  would  not  be  compensated  for 
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by  their  value,  but  to  those  plucked  from  the  bird  when 
killed,  and  consequently  comparatively  clean.  The  sorts 
chiefly  useful  for  home  cleaning  and  consumption  are  or¬ 
dinary  poultry  and  goose  feathers,  the  latter  being  far  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two.  Duck  feathers  are  only  per¬ 
missible  in  small  proportions,  and  game  feathers  not  at  all. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  note  that  white  feathers  are  worth 
more  money  than  gray  or  darker  colors,  though  for  all 
practical  purposes  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  the  only 
difference  being  in  appearance.  Between  poultry  and  goose 
feathers  there  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  elasticity  and 
filling  qualities,  goose  being  by  far  the  best.  This  renders 
them  more  costly, —  say  about  double  the  value  of  poultry 
feathers.  I  mention  these  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  who  may  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry  and 
geese  to  justify  them  in  saving  the  feathers.  Indeed,  it  is 
principally  for  such  that  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are 
intended. 

Poultry  and  goose  feathers  may  be  mixed  together,  and, 
if  desired,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity,  though  at  a 
slight  deterioration  in  quality,  the  large  feathers  may  also 
be  saved.  The  feather  portion  of  these  can  easily  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  quill  or  stalk,  which  is  useless  in  beds,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  To  render  the  large  feathers  usable, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  them  from  the  stalk,  commencing 
at  the  outer  end,  when  the  soft  portion  will  come  away  in 
strips. 

Now,  it  would  be  very  little  use  giving  directions  about 
“  home-grown  ”  feathers,  unless  something  was  said  about 
cleaning  them.  This,  as  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  could 
be  managed  by  the  amateur  purifier,  and  I  can  do  little 
more  than  suggest  to  him  the  method  he  should  pursue. 
Those  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  feathers  for  bedding 
purposes,  have  costly  contrivances  for  washing,  drying,  See., 
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steam  and  hot  air  entering  largely  into  the  process.  Such 
appliances  naturally  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  workman, 
who  must  content  himself  with  simpler  plans ;  but  with  care 
they  need  be  little,  if  at  all,  less  efficacious.  Any  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  manipulating  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
feathers  will  know  that  though  they  may  be  clean  things, 
they  are  apt  to  be  productive  of  untidiness ;  therefore,  when 
working  with  them,  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  as  little  else  in 
the  room  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  thoroughly  wash  the 
feathers,  to  get  rid  of  external  dirt,  the  amount  of  which, 
even  on  the  cleanest  feathers,  is  very  considerable.  Possibly 
the  idea  that  feathers  may  be  washed  is  a  new  one  to  some, 
who  when  they  see  them  saturated  with  water,  and  appar¬ 
ently  spoiled  beyond  redemption,  may  be  inclined  to  think 
some  mistake  has  been  made.  When  thoroughly  wet  they 
don’t  look  nice,  certainly ;  but  never  mind,  they  will  be  all 
right  when  dried,  so  don’t  spare  the  water.  Keep  changing 
this  till  it  is  no  longer  discolored  by  dirt;  and  if  there  is 
any  contrivance  handy,  such  as  a  washing-machine  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  or  a  dolly-tub,  it  will  be  just  the  thing.  If 
any  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  a  constant  stream 
of  water  can  be  running  through  while  the  feathers  are 
being  stirred  about,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  washing  will 
be  expedited.  I  do  not  advise  that  any  large  quantity 
should  be  done  at  once,  for  feathers  when  wet  are  heavy 
and  apt  to  clog. 

When  all  dirt  is  removed, —  that  is,  when  the  water  runs 
away  clean, —  in  the  absence  of  steam  the  feathers  should  be 
washed  further  in  warm  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  dissolved.  Some  other  disinfect¬ 
ants  would  do  as  well ;  but  this  being  cheap  and  generally 
obtainable,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
will  be  the  most  coqvepient.  The  feathers  should  be  well 
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stirred  in  this,  that  it  may  saturate  them  all,  and  left  in  it 
for  some  time,  say  till  the  water  is  cold.  They  should  next 
be  washed  in  water  alone  to  remove  the  chloride  till  no 
smell  remains. 

Drying  the  feathers  will  probably  be  the  most  tedious 
part  of  the  undertaking,  for  they  hold  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  they  can  be  slept  on. 
When  dried  on  a  large  scale,  the  best  conti’ivance  I  have 
seen  for  wringing  them  is  a  kind  of  large  sieve  or  drum,  in 
which  the  feathers  are  put.  This  drum  revolves  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and,  being  perforated,  the  water  is  expelled 
by  centrifugal  action.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is,  how¬ 
ever,  costly ;  and  I  only  mention  it  by  way  of  a  hint  for  the 
amateur  feather-dresser  to  adapt  to  anything  he  may  have 
that  seems  suitable.  When  the  feathers  have  been  dried  as 
much  as  possible  by  this  means,  they  are  still  quite  wet,  the 
water  they  have  absorbed  still  remaining,  they  are  further 
dried  by  hot  air.  It  may  be  suggested  that  in  the  absence 
of  special  appliances,  the  wet  feathers  should  be  loosely 
spread  on  a  net  raised  above  the  floor,  and  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  sun  and  warmth.  This  will  take  longer,  of 
course,  than  the  regular  plan;  but  there  is  no  reason,  if 
space  be  available,  why  it  should  not  be  adopted.  The 
feathers,  if  moved  about  now  and  then,  will  dry  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  final  airing  may  be  given  by  putting  them  in 
bags  of  convenient  size  in  a  hot  room,  or  before  the  fire. 
Whatever  they  are  put  in  to  dry,  remember  that  feathers 
when  wet  do  not  occupy  anything  like  the  space  they 
do  when  dry,  and  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  room 
to  expand,  as  the  drying  process  proceeds.  If  they  are 
pressed  down  too  much  in  drying,  their  elasticity  will  be 
diminished;  and  it  is  on  this  quality,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  that  their  suitableness  as  a  filling  material  chiefly 
depends.  If  spread  thinly  when  wet,  and  allowed  to  dry 
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spontaneously,  an  occasional  stirring  being  given  them,  their 
elasticity  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  if  dried  in  bags,  this 
must  be  provided  for.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  the  feathers 
too  long  in  a  sodden  state,  nor  need  any  fear  be  entertained 
of  breaking  them,  and  so  injuring  them  by  handling  them, 
as  when  wet  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  rough  usage. 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  the  excess  of  moisture 
might  be  squeezed  out  of  them  by  an  ordinary  wringing- 
machine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  much  harm.  I 
should  prefer  to  risk  this  rather  than  leave  them  wet  for 
any  extended  time,  as  if  left  long  enough  they  would  be 
sure  to  rot;  but  I  dare  say  means  of  drying  will  readily 
occur  to  the  cleaner,  according  to  the  things  he  may  have 
accessible.  Of  one  thing  I  would  caution  the  feather-dresser, 
namely,  not  to  use  any  bed  till  the  feathers  are  thoroughly 
dry.  He  can  not  be  too  particular  about  this,  and  I  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity,  as  unless  he  is  accustomed  to  handling 
feathers,  he  may  think  them  dry  long  before  they  really  are. 
The  process,  as  described,  may  seem  troublesome,  and  it 
doubtless  is  so,  but  nothing  less  will  suffice  to  make  feathers 
fit  for  bedding.  Properly  purified  feathers  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  odorless,  not  only  when  cold,  but  when  warmed  by 
the  occupier  of  the  bed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  nothing 
unpleasant  is  noticed  at  first  on  going  to  bed,  but  that  in  a 
short  time  a  faint  musty  odor  makes  itself  perceptible,  as 
the  bed  or  pillow  gets  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 
This  betokens  that  the  feathers  are  not  properly  purified. 
Whether  such  are  prejudicial  to  health  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  had  any  special  opportunity  of  observing,  but  few  will 
have  any  doubt  on  the  point.  When  properly  dressed,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  feather  beds  are 
as  wholesome  as  they  are  luxurious.  Anyway,  the  present 
is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  at  length  the  healthiness 
or  the  reverse  of  feather  bedding,  and  this  chapter  may  be 
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concluded  by  giving  some  idea  of  tlie  quantity  of  feathers 
required  in  ordinary  feather  beds,  bolsters,  and  pillows, 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  full  and  yet  not  too  hard. 
Something  will  depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the  feathers, 
but  the  quantities  here  given  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
approximate  for  good  comfortable  bedding.  In  beds,  about 
8  lbs.  per  foot  in  width  will  be  sufficient,  taking  the  length 
as  for  an  ordinary  full-sized  bedstead.  Thus,  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  to  ascertain  the  weight  required  for  any 
given  width  of  bed  is  to  multiply  the  width  by  8,  which 
will  give  the  weight  in  pounds.  For  example,  a  5-foot  (wide! 
bed  will,  according  to  this  scale,  give  40  lbs.  as  the  weight 
for  the  feathers.  Bolsters  should  have  about  lbs.  per 
foot  of  length;  pillows  about  2^  lbs.  each. 

Beds,  pillows,  and  bolsters  are  occasionally  filled  with 
other  substances  besides  feathers ;  but  as  their  construction 
is  much  the  same,  those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  them.  Perhaps,  in  connection  with 
feather  beds,  I  ought  to  refer  to  down  quilts,  now  so  much 
used  in  place  of  heavier  bed-clothing.  The  stuffing  in  them, 
though  popularly  known  as  eider-down,  is  really  goose- 
down.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  feathers  by  fanning 
these  gently,  when,  by  reason  of  its  superior  lightness,  it  is 
blown  on  one  side.  It  is,  however,  unpleasant  fluffy  stuff  to 
work  with;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  making  of  down 
quilts  is  sewing,  it  will  not  commend  itself  to  workmen. 
Still,  there  may  be  some  who  wish  to  know  how  to  make 
these  quilts,  and  brief  instructions  may  accordingly  be  given. 
The  down  is  put  in  a  cover  of  some  suitable  material,  such 
as  satteen,  silk,  &c.,  spread  evenly,  and  is  then  sewn  by 
“quilting”  through. 

Carpet-planning. — In  a  former  chapter  allusion  was  made 
to  carpet-planning.  A  few  more  hints,  however,  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  given  on  carpet-planning,  cutting,  and  making. 
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As  is  well  known,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  nowadays 
for  a  carpet  to  tit  all  over  a  floor,  the  so-called  “art-squares,” 
woven  in  one  piece,  being  preferred  by  many  for  both 
economical  and  sanitary  reasons.  They  are  made  in  various 
sizes,  and  the  only  thing  that  need  be  said  is  that  about 
18  inches  is  a  fair  width  of  flooring  to  allow  as  a  margin. 
Thus,  for  a  room  measuring  say  15  feet  by  12  feet,  the  square 
should  be  about  12  feet  by  9  feet.  Of  course,  these  meas¬ 
urements  are  only  approximate,  as  the  “square”  carpets  are 
generally  obtainable  only  in  certain  stock  sizes.  Occasionally 
the  squares  are  made  up  from  ordinary  widths  of  carpeting, 
such  as  Brussels,  Kidders,  &c.,  when  they  can  be  worked  to 
any  dimensions  desired.  The  measuring  for  square  or  center 
carpets  is  a  very  simple  matter ;  but  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  carpet  to  fit  close  or  all  over  a  floor,  much  care  is 
required,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  owner  succeeds  in  giving- 
such  measurements  as  will  enable  a  carpet-planner  to  cut 
to  an  exact  fit.  I  know  from  experience  that  the  amateur 
measurer  can  seldom  be  convinced  that  the  fault  lies  with 
him  instead  of  the  carpet-planner.  I  trust  that  those  who 
may  find  that  the  carpets  made  to  these  measurements,  but 
which  on  being  laid  do  not  fit,  will  excuse  me  telling  them 
that  the  cause  lies  with  themselves  in  almost  every  instance, 
and  that  the  carpet-cutter  is  rarely  to  blame.  I  would  like 
to  write  a  lot  on  carpet-planning,  for  it  would  save  carpet- 
dealers  much  annoyance.  Yes,  I  speak  feelingly  of  that 
which  I  do  know;  but  at  present  I  must  content  myself 
with  saying  that  any  one  who  measures  for  carpets  must 
observe  the  utmost  nicety  in  measuring.  First  of  all,  draw 
a  plan  of  the  room;  measure  each  space  not  merely  along 
the  walls,  but  from  angle  to  angle,  not  omitting  the  smallest 
projection  or  recess.  This  plan  is  afterwards  drawn  out 
full  size  in  the  carpet-planning  room,  and  the  carpet  cut  to 
it.  The  edges,  where  necessary  to  prevent  fraying,  should 
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be  turned  under  and  “herring-boned,”  except,  perhaps,  at 
doorways  and  under  fenders,  when  it  is  better  to  finish  them 
with  carpet-binding  made  for  the  purpose.  Laying  is  a 
somewhat  laborious  process,  especially  when  the  carpet  is 
new,  as  it  must  be  tightly  stretched  before  tacking  down. 
I  do  not  recommend  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  fixing  by 
rings,  for,  though  some  prefer  it,  it  is  generally  better  to 
tack  down. 

Stair-carpets  should  be  cut  full  length,  so  as  to  allow 
the  position  to  be  changed  whenever  signs  of  wear  are  per¬ 
ceptible  on  the  edges  of  the  treads.  As  stair-carpets 
always  wear  out  first  at  these  places,  those  who  have  regard 
for  economy  will  do  well  to  change  the  lay  of  the  carpet 
frequently,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a 
good  surplus.  In  measuring  for  stair-carpets,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  measure  the  height  and  the  tread  of  the  step, 
add  the  dimensions  together-,  and  multiply  by  the  number 
of  steps. 

Measuring  for  floor-cloths,  whether  oilcloth  or  linoleum, 
is  very  similar ;  but  the  actual  cutting  may  be  done  while 
laying.  Floor-cloth  should  be  tacked  down,  but  linoleum 
is  frequently  cemented,  especially  to  stone  floors.  A  special 
cement  is  made  and  sold  for  the  purpose ;  but  a  very  good 
one,  preferred  by  some  to  the  orthodox  preparation,  maj 
be  found  in  a  mixture  of  ordinary  flour  paste,  glue,  anc' 
resin. 
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